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~ SUPPLEMENT- 


AUCTIONS 


BRIXHAM (TORBAY) 
The faultlessly appointed detached modern 
freehold residence ‘‘The Brambles,’’ Berry 
Head Road, occupying a superb coastal site 
facing the sea. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, dining 
room (17 ft. by 15 ft.), lounge (14 ft. by 
13 ft.), breakfast room, cloakroom, sun 
porch, kitchen and offices. Central heating. 
+ acre picturesque gardens. Garage. By 
auction April 30 (unless sold privately) with 
the sale of the valuable antique and modern 
furnishings on the following two days.— 
Printed particulars, photographs and 
furniture catalogues from 
L. J. BOYCE, LTD., 
Auctioneers, 
Tel. 3146, (Also Paignton and 
Newton Abbot.) 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SKEOCRETT, 
F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). iA AS 
At WYMONDHAM, Norfolk (Norwich 

10 miles). Charming Residence of 
character and design in own quiet surround- 
ings. 2 reception, 5 bed. and dressing rooms, 
usual offices. Garage. Enclosed garden. 
Vacant. £4,250.—KB8ITH & SMITH, 17, Prince 
of Wales Road, Norwich (Tel. 23488). 


BIRCHINGTON, KENT. Charming 
Chalet Bung.; ex. cond.; close to sea and 
Sandy Bay; something approach. £4,000, 
freehold. Full parts.—Box 648. 


BOURNEMOUTH, SANDBANKS. One 
of the most luxurious Marine Residences 
in this increasingly popular and exclusive 
district. Delightfully situated between the 
fine sandy bathing beach on the one side and 
the shores of Poole Harbour on the other, it 
commands wonderful marine views in all 
directions. The property is of unusual design 
and the extremely comfortable accommoda- 
tion comprises spacious entrance hall, cloak- 
room, magnificent lounge, with polished 
wood panelling, a similar dining room, 
servery and kitchen, 3 luxurious beds., 3 baths. 
Panoramic observation Jounge and cocktail 
bar. Integral garage. Full central heating. 
For sale with or without the sumptuous 
appointments and _ furniture. — Details 
from: RumMsEY & RuMsby, Sandbanks, 
Bournemouth. Tel.: Canford Cliffs 7 


GHECTENHAM. Premier residential dis- 
trict with open views on the fringe of the 
Spa. Fine Modern House with 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, compact kitchen, 3-4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Garage. Good garden. 
All main services. Central heating. Freehold 
for sale with immediate possession.—Full 
details from the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, 
Cirencester, Glos. Tel. 334-5. (Folio 15,145.) 


GOGTAGE-STYLE HOUSE of pleasing 
character in beautiful. unspoiled shel- 
tered village, conveniently situated on noted 
north Cornish Estuary. Frequent buses. 
Main services. 3 reception rooms with large 
south windows, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen. Attractive gardens and_ land 
approximately + acre in all. Freehold and 
with vacant possession, Price £2,500.—Full 
particulars apply: JOHN JULIAN & Co., LTD., 
Wadebridge, Cornwall. Telephone 117. 


OWNHOPE, near Hereford. Most attrac- 

tive freehold Riverside Residence, beauti- 
fully situated on a bank of the Wye contain- 
ing hall, lounge/dining room, breakfast room, 
5 bedrooms (4 with basins), bathroom, kit- 
chen. Mains electricity. Central heating. 
Good water supply. Well kept gardens. 
Vacant possession.—Apply EDWARDS, SON 
AND BIGWOOD, 158, Edmund Street, Birm- 
ingham, 3, or APPERLEY & BROWN, Bank 
Chambers, Hereford. 


Brixham, 


ERTS. Charming small Country House, 

4 miles main line, 40 minutes London. 
3 fine reception, cloaks, etc. 6 prin¢ipal beds., 
2 baths., 6 secondary beds. and bath. Double 
garage and outbuildings. Charming and in- 
expensive gardens and grounds, small kitchen 
garden, paddock. In all 8} acres. Price 
£8,750.—For further particulars, apply 
Norris & DUVALL, 106, Fore Street, Hert- 
ford. Tel. Hertford 2249/2250. 


RELAND. Bartrerspy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


EICESTER/NORTHANTS BORDER. 

A few miles from Market Harborough, 
with bus service. Small Country House in 
delightful rural setting on a southern slope in 
grounds of about 3 acres. Lounge hall, 
cloakroom, 3 recep., 5 beds., 2 bath., kitchen 
with Aga. Fully modernised, easy upkeep. 
Garage for 3 cars. Main services. For sale 
with possession. £5,500,—Apply{Sole Agents, 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Chartered 
Surveyors, Market Harborough. Tel. 2411. 


mMvucH HADHAM, HERTS. Modern 
Bungalow, 10 acres of land, garage and 
extensive outbuildings. 4 bed., 3 reception, 
modern kitchen, Rayburn cooker. Main 
electricity and water, telephone. In lovely 
position with good views all round, £4,500. 
—Apply Box 651. 


SOMERSET. Unique property of excep- 
tional character. Secluded position nr. 
Bath. Developed by architect owner. Small 
house, largely new. 4 recep, 4. bedrms. 
Enclosed courtyard of great charm. Stables, 
ylasshouses, double’ garage, outblds. River. 
Young orchard. In all 5 acres. Part private 
garden, part market garden. With all equip- 
ment, £9,750. Plans, photos and partics. avail. 
to genuine enquirers. No Agents.—Box 640, 
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elassified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


PERTHSHIRE. Near Fortingall. For sale 
by private treaty, charming small House, 
standing in its own grounds, with southern 
exposure, overlooking the River Lyon. 2 
public rooms, kitchenette, cloakroom on 
ground floor; 4 bedrooms, each with wash- 
hand basin, and bathroom on first floor. 
Garages, outbuildings and kennels. Mains 
electricity and telephone. House completely 
modernised, for easy working, 1949/50, and 
in excellent condition. Well stocked garden 
and orchard. Assessed rental, £35.—For 
further partics. and cards to view, apply W. 
FINLAYSON, Chartered Surveyor and Land 
Agent, Estates Office, Aberfeldy. Tel. 234/5. 


THE HEMINGFORDS. A delightful 
riverside area, Cambs./Hunts. borders. 
Tudor House in perfect order, 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. 3 reception rooms, modern kit- 
chen. All services. Garage. Large walled 
pleasure garden, £4,850.—Apply HockKny 
AND SON, 8, Bene’t Street, Cambridge. 


ALE OF BELVOIR. Charming oak- 
beamed Cottage. Lounge, dining, modern 
kitchen, 3 beds., bathroom. double garage, 
80-ft. greenhouse. Large garden, orchard, 
large poultry houses. 2 acres. £3,000. 
—LANE, “Greengates,’’ Aslockton, Notts. 


WADHURST, SUSSEX 
Daily reach of Charing Cross. 

COMPACT SMALL FAMILY RESIDENCE 
divided into 2 charming Flats, but easily 
reinstated. Ground floor: 2 reception, 3 bed., 
bath. First floor: 2 reception, 3 bed., 2 bath. 
Separate garages. Main services. Central 
heating throughout. Delightful gardens and 
paddock, in all 3 acres. £6,750 freehold.— 
Sole Agents, HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, 8. W.1. 


ALTON-ON-THE-HILL. Fully mod- 

ernised wing of mansion. Freehold. 
2 large rec. rooms, both panelJed. Delightful 
modernised kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom 
and cloakroom. Garage. Beautiful outlook 
adjoining golf course. Buses pass the gate.— 
J. GREENWOOD, Hedgecroft, Dorking Rd., 
Walton-on-the-Hill, Tel.:Leatherhead 3601, 


WEST SOMERSET 
On the outskirts of Minehead. 

A most Attractive Small Detached 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY . RESIDENCE 
Charming position with wonderful views. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, cloaks (h. and c.), 
loggia, 4 bedrooms (all h. and ¢.), bathroom, 
separate w.c., domestic offices. Well planned 
gardens. Garage for 2, coal and wood stores. 
Small orchard and paddock. In all about 
7 ACRES. Central heating. Main water and 


electricity. Modern drainage. Early 
possession. Would consider division. _ 
Further particulars of: RIsDON, HOSE- 


GOOD & MORLE, 15, The Avenue, Minehead 
(Tel. 292), 


ESTATES FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS | 


For Sale 

RGYLL, WEST COAST. Beautifully 

situated small Country House. 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
300 acres land. Small farm in hand. 3 good 
cottages, outbuildings. garage, boathouse. 
Rarly possession. Shooting over 3,000 acres, 
including grouse, held on long lease: fishing; 
sailing. Also well managed dedicated planta- 
tions up to 35 years old, in all 135 acres, for 
sale as part of the property, if desired.— 
Apply D. M. MACKINNON & Co., Solicitors, 
The British Linen Bank Buildings, Oban. 
Tel. Oban 3014-5. 

VAILABLE shortly. Delightful Sporting 

Estate, 125 acres, Oxon. 45 miles Lon- 
don, beautiful mellow 1933 house, 4 recep- 
tion, 5 bedrooms, 3 bath., studio, workshop, 
etc. and cottage. Walled rose garden, land- 
scaped grounds with wonderful views. 
£25,000.—Box 641. 


EW FOREST, Nr. LYNDHURST. 

Small Country Estate. 3 rec., 8 bed., 3 
bath. Mains services. Cottage. Mod. T.T. 
bldgs. 263 acres. Trustees’ sale. £10,000 
freehold.—SAWBRIDGE & SON, F.A.I., High 
Street, Lyndhurst. Tel. 381/2. 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 


For Sale 


FREE COUNTRY INN with inglenook 

fireplace, lounge bar (beer and wines). Nr. 
Blagdon and Chew Lakes, Somerset.—Full 
details, TOLLEY & HILL, 16, King St., Bristol. 


JRELAND. Small Nursery for sale, about 

17 miles from Dublin, with approx. 6,000 
sq. ft. of glass. Propagating house, 3 fowl 
houses. 2,500 tomatoes planted. Bungalow 
with 7 rooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, main elec- 
tricity. Also 4-room summer house. Stand- 
ing on 1 acre of best early land. R.V. 
£23/10/-. Upset price £5,000.—TOWN AND 
COUNTRY ESTATES (IRELAND), LTD., 27/28, 
Clare Street, Merrion Square, Dublin. 


WANTED 


EtIZABETHAN HOUSE required, in 

any condition (restored preferred), 4-6 
bedrooms; 3 acres or more; within 30 miles 
London.—GoORDON DENT, 100, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. 


PERIOD HOUSE urgently required by 

_ retired London physician. Dorset-Wilt- 
shire border or East Somerset. On high 
ground, notisolated. 3 reception, 4 bedrooms. 
Main services. No thatch. 1-5 acres. Replies 
in confidence to Dr. M., Milton Lodge, 
Gillingham, Dorset. 


SHOOTINGS & FISHINGS 


For Sale 
SALMON FISHING IN THE COQUET, 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
Sole proprietary rights in 2 miles of 


this river offered for sale by _ private 
treaty. | t 
Six renowned holding pools. 
Easy access near the Great North 


Road between Alnwick and Morpeth, 27 
miles from Newcastle. 
Delightful setting. 
Substantially-built fishing hut. 

Offers of over £5,000 -are invited to 
be lodged at the offices of Messrs. 
BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, St. Helen’s 
Square, York, by 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 
May 1, 1957. 

Full particulars and plans may be 
obtained from the Selling Agents as above. 


Furnished 
ORNWALL. Delightful self-contained 
Flat, Ist floor, overlooking lovely coun- 

try. Lounge, 2 large bedrooms, kitchen- 

breakfast room, bathroom, separate toilet. 

Slumberlands throughout. Garage and tele- 

phone. Central for Newquay, St. Mawes, 

Falmouth. Term. 8-14 gns. according to 

season.—Mrs. WeEstTcorT, Nansawsan,, La- 

dock, nr. Truro (Tel.: Grampound Rd. 186). 


FURNISHED ROOM, suitable for elderly 


lady. Country cottage. Homely people. 
Every consideration.—Box 649. 


Unfurnished _ 


ATTRACT! VE small Georgian-style House 
on gentleman’s estate. To let unfurn. 
July. Minimum 1 year. 6 bed., 3 bath., 4 rec., 
Aga, central heating. Main electrie:— 
ANDERSON, Standen, Hungerford, Berks. 


) 


~RERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Co 


A. OVERSEAS — 
Farms For Sale 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Fruit Farm, 
acres. Annual profit 20 years. Bungaloy 

all_ modern conveniences. ear town @ 
C.P.R. mainline. Price £7,000.—C. DARREL 
Salmon Arm, B.C. 
FOR SALE. KENYA COLONY. Rk 
dential Mixed Farm of 215 acres conipr 
ing about 30 acres coffee and the remainde 
mixed farming ‘or full particulars a 
price apply Box No. D7411, c/o WHITE 
LYD., 72, Fleet Street, .C.4. 


« MORTGAGES 


First & SECOND MORTGAGE C 
LTD., 11, Duke of York Street, S.W. 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks o| } 

Flats, Factories and Private Houses.— | 
TALLACK, Stott & Co., LTD., 37, Mitr 
Street, E.C.3. HEstd. 1806. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, . 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern co 
try.—PRETTY & ELLiIs, Amersham (Tel. 27 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 


. Town and Country Properties of a 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporat: 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Readi 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershan 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. ‘ 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. English Agen if 
with local offices.—RUMSRY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. } 


LANCASHIRE, NEAR PRESTON. Fine 

Country House to let on lease (unfur- 
nished), recently the subject of considerable 
expenditure. In completely unspoilt country 
surroundings. 3 rec. rms., 6 bedrms., bath- 
rms, Garage, 2 greenhouses. Central heating. 
Lovely gardens, Rent £200 p.a. R.V. £73.— 
J. ENTWISTLE & Co., 37, The Square, St. 
Annes-on-Sea (Tel. 869-70). 


_WANTED TO RENT 


NFURNISHED HOUSE WANTED, 

detached, to rent 5/7 years, option re- 
new. Near seaside or country town, Sussex, 
Hants, Berks; must face south with open 
views over secluded garden, approx. 1 acre; 
peaceful, not busy road or near aircraft. 
2 rec., study, 3/4 bed. Garage 2. Photo- 
graphs please.—Box 650. 

ANTED TO RENT 

(might possibly buy) in area Pul- 
borough - Horsham- Haywards Heath- Uck- 
field. Country or village house; 7 bedrooms 
upwards, 2 bathrooms, garage. Garden and 
paddock if possible. Possession by Michael- 
mas.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 


unfurnished 


WANTED FOR 
"DEMOLITION 


EMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 

by Syp BisHor & SONS DEMOLITION 
LtpD., 282, Baring Road, 
LEE 7755. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


NTERESTING LAND REQUIRED. 

5-10 acres of colourful land with permis- 
sion to build one house, to develop into 
gentleman’s miniature estate preferably on 
a south hill within 30 miles of London.— 
Please write to GORDON DENT, 100 Wigmore 
Street, W.1. 


London, S.E.12. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 

Illustrated booklet of information, CL/ 
104, free on request.—PitTr & ScorrT, LTD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 

_splendid reputation, cut removal costs 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411). 


P'ICKFORDs. _ Removers and Storers. 
" Part lots or single articles. Weekly, de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
picte, ioe ee wo large towns. 

ea ce: : Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN, 4444, . 


REMOVALS to all parts are safe in the 

hands of Davies, TURNER & Co., LTD. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, S.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removals 
to the Continent a speciality. Send for 
brochure. 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 

vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free. 164, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
(MUS. 5000), and 148, Lord Street, South- 
port (Southport 56877). 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—Hopps & CHAMBERS, Charte 
Surveyors. Chartered Auctioneers and E 
tate Agents. Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). :. 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For sele 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Ripp 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 593 
EVON. Dartmouth and Kingsweai 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcor 
districts. 


FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 
£500 to £20,000. 


wl 


The Leading Agents: i 
Road, 


TUCKERS, 1, 2, and 3, Hauley 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


DORSET AND SOMERSET.—PETrER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61), 
Properties of character. Surveys, Valuations. 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—H. 5. © 
TAYLOR. LTD., 18, High Street, St. Helie: 
Agents for superior residential properties 
JERSEY, C.1. VARDON, 
House and Estate Agents, 4, 
Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Centra] 4010, 
types of property and investments. 


JERSEY. F. Le Garzais & SON, oldest Ust 
_House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier, 


OUTH DEVON. For coast-line and” 
country properties.—ERICc LLOYD, P.A.. 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties consult R. B. TayLor & SON 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


URREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. K, Moor & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines), 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath, specialists: 
in high-class Residence and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


SUSSEX COAST. BEXHILL AND 

COODEN. Seaside and country pro- 
perties.—GORDON GREEN & WEBBER, F.A.1., 
9 and 11, Sea Road, Bexhill. Tel. 410, 411. 


SUSSEX. Specialists in Country RK 

dences and Estates throughout the 
County.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN of Hay- 
wards Heath (Tel. 91, 3 lines). 


TAUNTON and district, W. R. J. GREEN- 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunton, 


ToRQuay AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties. — Waycorms, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). J 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 

and the coast. For houses, Jand, ete.— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP 
SHIRE.— WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 lines), 
and four branches. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 798 - 800—all other classified — 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 798 
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Miss Susan Douglas is the daughter of Lord and Lady Cecil Douglas, and a cousin of the Marquess of Queensberry 
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2-10 TAVISTOCK-STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.G.2 
Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
¢ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 


SOUTHAMPTON-STREET 
W.C.2. 


Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 9 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 3d. ; 
Canada 1\}d.; elsewhere abvoad 33d. Annual sub- 
scviption vates including postage: Inland 117s. 6d.; 
Abroad 113s. 8d.; Canada 111s. 6d. 


POUT EEP ETUDE EEE 


FORESTRY AND LANDSCAPE 


HAT did the aboriginal “natural land- 
V) \ scape” of Britain look like to Julius 
Caesar, say, or to Chaucer? The question 
is not merely academic since it bears upon the 
character of the ‘‘naturalness”’ with which it is 
sought to offset artificial undertakings, from 
nuclear installations to agriculture, and to com- 
bine with economic forestry. We are always told 
that this island was largely covered by forests; 
but what sort of forests? Mr. C. A. J. Barring- 
ton, a leading member of the Forestry Com- 
mission, pictured to the Institute of Landcsape 
Architects last week the “ beautiful vast natural 
forests of oak, ash, beech, birch and Scotch pine, 
which, only 1,500 years ago, had covered the 
greater part of our land surface since the last 
Ice Age.’ Hilaire Belloc, on the other hand, 
asserted, a good many years ago in Warfare in 
England (if memory serves), that it is a fallacy 
to suppose that there was any greater quantity 
of woodland in medizyval England than in the 
England of his time. He was by no means a wholly 
reliable historian, and this statement is question- 
able. But why, if Mr. Barrington is right and 
natural conditions produced high forest, does 
completely neglected land, such as the famous 
plot at Rothamsted, produce merely a tangle of 
scrubby brake without a single decent tree? 
The forester will no doubt say “natural 
regeneration.”’ But what are the chances of 
naturally regenerated oak in competition with 
brambles and birch scrub, without the inter- 
position of man (not to mention rabbits) ? 

The truth no doubt lies somewhere between 
the two visions. In the Middle Ages and 
aboriginally there were of course enormous areas 
of unreclaimed scrub, preserved by kings and 
lords as “forests”? for hunting, and carrying 
much scattered timber of a sort. But medizval 
building accounts show that prolonged and 
distant search had often to be made for first- 
class timber, and that poles for masts and spars 
had to be imported from the Baltic at an early 
period. By the middle of the 17th century the 
prolonged consumption of timber, without 
replanting, or apparently regeneration, had so 
greatly depleted reserves that the Royal Society 
commissioned Evelyn to make a report with 
remedial recommendations, which he published 
under the title Szlua. That book was directly 
instrumental in encouraging landowners to sow 
and plant a great majority of our existing old 
woodlands, including hedgerow timber, the 
economic motive being supplemented in the 
18th century by the taste for improving land- 
scapes. As forestry, much of the 17th- and 
18th-century replanting left much to be desired, 
because taste preferred wide-spreading, gnarled 
“park timber,”’ which also had economic value 
for ships’ ribs and many other structural require- 
ments. But where straight lengths were wanted 
in quantity, as in the Chiltern beech-woods for 
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instance, high forest was produced. It is true 
that, as Mr. Barrington remarked, the total 
quantity of replanting was insufficient—largely 
because of the competing demands of agricul- 
ture, especially corn. But the conclusions to be 


drawn are that, so far asany ‘‘natural landscape’”’ 


survives, it mainly dates from that period, and 
that aesthetics and sport were the motives for 
its woodland element to at least an equal degree 
with economics and forestry. 

It is no doubt the sudden change of 
scenery brought about when a new forest is 
formed that arouses unthinking criticism of the 
Forestry Commission. A large proportion of 
their planting is necessarily in masses of cont- 
fers; yet that is not so unnatural as the expanses 
of bare land created by centuries of destruction. 
The Commission is now fully alive to the need 
for new forests’ being designed to consort with 
scenic tradition—to the extent that Mr. 
Barrington could ask “what does it matter, 
within reason, if the attention given to aesthetic 
considerations in a forest results in a slightly 
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SO OLD A THING 


EFORE the dawn I woke to far-off bells 
And spellbound saw so old a thing by chance, 
The yearly passing of the pilgrim herds 
To summery pasture in the High Provence. 
Hooded and cloaked a shadowy figure trod 
With staff and swaying lantern at the head 
Of his submissive meekly pattering flock, 
While silently the circling sheep-dogs sped ; 
And last, behind a creaking laden cart 
There bobbed and swung a tiny flickering light. 
When in the distance bells and bleating died, 
Entvanced I knew that I had shared the sight 
Unchanged, with all the Ancients, as I stood 
Among theiy shades in that small olive wood. 
CAROL HERBERT. 
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smaller financial return?’’ Softened edges and 
a greater mixture of species, avoiding the hard 
geometrical shapes adopted in the Commis- 
sion’s earlier forests, and merging into glades 
or farm land with groups and isolated trees, 
were the chief means to that end that he 
instanced. That is sound practice, so far as it 
goes towards reproducing an illusion of natural 
scenery. But the lovely wastefulness, whether 
of primeval “forest,” or of the humanised 
“Nature” of the 18th century, is unlikely ever 
to be recaptured by scientific forestry. 


AN UNDER-EMPLOYED FUND 


OMMENTING early in the year on the 

condition of the Land Fund, we observed 
that “‘the weakening of any) device for the 
protection of our national treasures against 
dispersal and exportation would be regrettable.” 
What we foresaw has now taken place. In his 
Budget statement last week the Chancellor 
announced that he proposéd to reduce the 
capital of the Land Fund from £60 million to 
£10 million. The story is one of inadequate use 
of what Mr. Thorneycroft rightly described as 
an “‘imaginative’’ concept. His predecessor of 
1946, Mr. Dalton, created this fund with a 
capital of £50 million in securities to enable the 
Inland Revenue to accept land in payment of 
estate duty. Over a period of nearly ten years 
less than £1 million was paid out of the fund, 
and interest on the securities had increased the 
capital to nearly £60 million. Then, a belated 
extension of the objects for which the fund 
might be used enabled some fine pictures and 
other chattels to be acquired for the nation. 
Even with this enlargement of the fund’s scope, 
the Chancellor considers that £10 million will 
suffice for some years; but he has added the 
assurance that ‘‘we will continue present 
policies.”” But why not introduce a little more 
flexibility? The last easement enabled the fund 
to be used to prevent the exportation of 
treasures. That, to a certain extent, the 
National Trust is also doing. It would surely not 
be out of harmony with this “imaginative con- 
cept” to help the Trust in its sore need by 
lending it, say, £1 million, or even half a million, 
free of interest, from the Land Fund. The 
thing could be done simply enough (and prob- 
ably without opposition) while the Finance Bill 
is under consideration. 
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NATIONAL BUT NOT NATIONALISED 


HE word “national” is part of the titles of 

so many government funds and councils as 
to lead to the very common error of assuming 
that the National Trust is sustained, in whole 
or part, by public money. That misconception 
is so widely accepted as fact that not even the 
emphatic statement by Sir Harold Nicolson at 
a Press conference a few days ago can be ex- 
pected to correct it. Sir Harold added that the 
Trust cannot mitigate its financial problem by 
selling any of its properties or raise money by 
mortgage. True, it does not, and cannot, accept 
properties unless’ they are self-supporting, but 
it has been hit by inflation more severely than 
any other property owner. In many instances 
the endowment for maintenance which passed 
to the Trust with the property, and which was 
adequate at the time, now falls short of what is 
needed. Considering how widely the work of 
the Trust is approved and how many people 
enjoy the fruits of the great work it has accom- 
plished, the number of people who support that 
work by membership is so small as to be a 
reproach to the nation. Total membership is 
only 60,000, despite the fact that the annual 
subscription is only £1. In seeking an additional 
40,000 members the Trust is surely not making 
too large a claim upon the affection that 
exists for our national heritage or upon the 
nation’s gratitude for the work the Trust 
has done and is doing. As Sir Harold Nicolson 
pointed out, the future prosperity of the 
Trust can rest only on a broad basis of 
membership. 


MANY PARTS 


F only Shakespeare had been a contemporary 
Englishman, which means more “animal- 
minded,’ he might surely have written, ‘“‘And 
one beast in his time plays many parts.” First 
we heard of coypu as valuable creatures kept on 
fur farms so that their pelts might be made into 
nutria coats. Then they became “‘escapes’’— 
mainly of the war years. Soon they were colon- 
ists and a potential pest to be shot and trapped 
at some expense: the Norfolk War Agricultural 
Executive Committee alone accounted for more 
than 200. Since meat was very short at this 
time, they were also a welcome off-the-ration 
supplement, though not all diners in London 
knew what they were eating. Now, in their 
latest part, they receive a cautious commenda- 
tion from the Director of the Nature Conser- 
vancy, controllers of the overgrowth of water 
plants on the Norfolk Broads—auseful and meri- 
torious beasts who save some of the money that 
would otherwise have to bé spent to keep water- 
ways open. (In the former years they were 
blamed for a reduction of “‘bulrushes” and the 
rare water hemlock.) It remains only to ade 
that coypu, which are likely to weigh anywhere 
between sixteen and twenty-two pounds, have 
quite commonly played yet another part ir 
showmen’s fair ground tents as the largest rats ir 
the world. They are not rats, but that is a 
pedantic criticism and nobody’s business on 
fair ground. 


VETERAN HEROES 


HE aphorism that golf is an old man’s game 

was first uttered perhaps contemptuously 
but it has often been illustrated to the greate 
glory of the game: witness the play of thi 
veteran professionals in the recent Teachers 
Tournament at Fulwell. The lowest age per 
mitted was fifty, which is five years lower that 
the qualifying age for the amateur body, thi 
Senior Golfers’ Society. In the other directio1 
the sky may be said to have been the limit. Th 
oldest player, James Sherlock, is eighty-two 
but he was not the oldest present, for thi 
illustrious J. H. Taylor, now eighty-six, cam 
from his native Westward Ho! to look on 
despising the cold wind. The standard of pla‘ 
seems to have been extremely high even as th 
field, containing four ex-Open Champions, wa 
highly representative. A 68 such as John Burto: 
accomplished on the first day, on a course whic! 
is more than reasonably testing for the young 
was a really splendid achievement. Si jewness 
savait, si viellesse pouvait. Some of these sc 
called veterans still do almost as well as the 
know. ! 
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NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


Tis all very well for people to sentimentalise 

about the glory of the garden. At this 
~~ moment I am emotional about my garden 
because my back is aching. I have been out 
tearing up hundredweights of weed and carry- 
ing it all uphill to the rubbish heap. In the 
process I have probably shifted a good propor- 
tion of the soil that washed down in the days 
before I came here back to the place it origin- 
ally covered. I wish I could say I love the 
labour, but I don’t. It is only because I have a 
conscience that I garden at all. If only someone 
would invent a thing to keep lawn grass at the 
height of one and a half inches and keep weeds 
away entirely and aubrieta, for instance, 
always in bloom! The man who gives his mind 
to this will, I am sure, find he has many friends. 
His ashes will probably be buried in the Abbey. I 
say this with conviction, for I am sure I am not 
alone in being an unwilling slave in the garden. 
This is not to say that I don’t like gardens. I 
admire them. The labour spoils it all for me. 
Even when I cut a hedge I spend twice as long 
studying how much I have done and how much 
remains to be done as I do actually cutting the 
hedge. I long for a petrifying fluid. to keep the 
hedge for ever at a uniform height. 


| 
| 
| 


a 
ttobert Rose 


* * 
* 


ONVENTION has me, however. There is 

no escape. Convention says that grass 
must be cut and daisies are not the right thing 
on a lawn. Why this should be I don’t know. 
I like daisies, and we have hundreds, nay, tens 
of thousands of them. Once, in a weak moment, 
I accepted some ornamental daisies from a 
friend. He said they would look good in the 
bottom of the rockeries. What he didn’t say 
was that they were really a sort of annual. 
After the first year they diminish in size a 
little, lose their rosy fringe, and multiply and 
flourish like the green bay. They did that. We 
had daisies all over the grass in no time. They 
weren't quite so large as the ones we had had in 
the rockery, but they were at least half as big 
again as any we had growing in the lawn. About 
that time I stopped calling these scruffy patches 
of grass lawn. It wasn’t honesty that forced 
me to admit that they were by no stretch of 
imagination lawns, but an inner fear that if I 
called them lawns I might be urged to dig out 
the daisies. Now, if the daisies and clover were 
both cut out there would be nothing left. Even 
clover has to be cut. 

A friend who sees me labouring on the 
slope with the mower regularly calls out to give 
me his stock advice. “Concrete the lot,” he 
says “and paint the concrete green.’’ There is 
something in what he says. One might even 
avoid the labour of painting the concrete. I 
believe concrete can be coloured at the time it is 
laid. I must think about it. 


* * 
* 


HERE is no doubt that things are well 

ahead in most gardens, and a reader, whose 
letter is dated March 28, writes to this effect 
about such progress in the south. ‘‘ Reading of 
your correspondent who had 32 varieties of 
flowers and shrubs in bloom in his Kentish 
garden at the beginning of March,”’ she remarks, 
“T cannot help writing to tell you that in our 
garden here on the border of Wiltshire and 
Dorset we had 39 varieties of flowers and 
shrubs (no weeds counted, although plenty were 
in bloom) in blossom before the middle of 
January and the 40th (flowering currant) came 
out two days later. I never remember so early 
4 spring—amelanchiers (service berry) are out 
now. Last year they were just at their best 
when we returned from abroad on May 14. On 
the other hand the chiff-chaff arrived in his 
usual week—third week in March—and we do not 
expect to hear the cuckoo early, not before Apri 
17, although he always comes to a place six miles 
away a day or two earlier.’’ 


In a postscript the writer remarks that a 
neighbour, an eminent botanist doing a 
March 1 list of wild plants in bloom for the wild 
flower society, reached the score of 102. The 
previous United Kingdom record was 79. 


* * 
* 


T is perhaps not an odd thing that when this 
labour in the garden weighs me down I begin 
to think of escaping to fish. The season is early. 
Everyone says so and, to prove it, the midges 
rise from the grass and get in my hair. When 
insects are so plentiful fish should be feeding. I 
have eaten trout on the first day of March, and 
trout from a lake at least 1,700 feet above sea 
level. It doesn’t take much of this sort of 
thinking to seduce one from the hard path of 
duty. 

As a break from the great list of chores on 
which I had embarked, I took the family to the 
meet, the last of the season. It was a wonderful 
morning. Down in the village it had been misty, 
almost cold, but up on the top where the meet was 
the sun was warm. Hounds were rolling on the 
grass, licking hands and the faces of small boys 
too, when they could get at them, and out over 
the rough, where the first draw was made, a 
curlew towered and called. It was enough. 
“T’m going fishing to-morrow,’ I said. 

Later, when we had left the hunt and the 
followers on foot behind, and had steered our 
way through a flock of sheep to which a clever 
black Welsh collie acted as policeman, I changed 
my mind. We were coming down into the 
valley again. It seemed too chilly to think of 
going fishing on the morrow. Later again I 
announced I had had further thoughts and I 
would go after all, just to wet a line and break 
the season in. I hurried off to get one of my 
fishing partners out of hibernation. “I expected 
you a week ago,” he said, “what with the mild 
spring and insects hatching.” The result was 
that I had trout for supper on April Fool's Day, 
fourteen days before I had planned even to look 
at my rod and fly-box and thirty days before I 
expect to catch good fish. I caught five, two on 
a dry fly and three on a nymph. My companion 
had the same number of fish. I must be honest 
and say that there wasn’t much taste to the 
early trout. 

* * * 

HE raven, I read the other day, has a habit 

of nesting earlier in a hard spring than in 
a mild one. Why this should be I can’t imagine, 
but the raven is said to be nesting late this 
spring. Apparently the good news doesn’t 


HERE—THAT’S MY CHIN! 


spread as it might. The sandpiper wasn’t up at 
the lake either. Pipits and skylarks were on the 
uplands, but the wheatear was absent. I fancy 
both will appear at their usual time. The cuckoo 
I heard calling near the village to-day was a 
chubby village boy, who should have been at 
school. He grinned when he saw me and ran off, 
but it wasn’t long before he started again and I 
suppose one or two people who heard him might 
have been deceived. If I can record anything 
positive about the season it is, as I have said, 
that growth is advanced. With April not even 
a week old, the apple blossom was breaking, 
which is early indeed for this part of the world. 
There is a lot of blossom; whether there will be a 
lot of fruit or not is a different matter. 


* * 
* 


“T READ your remarks on the scarcity of 

corn-crakes with great interest, as we have 
one here,’ remarks a reader who lives in Kent. 
“T saw him get up out of the last swathe of 
silage oats and tares last summer. I should very 
much like to know if it is he who makes a most 
monotonous noise, just one note at regular 
intervals, and goes on well after dark. We also 
had a hoopoe for the best part of a week, oddly 
enough in a field on the edge of a wood where 
the henfolds were, and the whippets put him up 
twice a day. They put up a woodcock the other 
day, so I hope woodcock are nesting here again.”’ 

It is a long time since I heard the corn- 
crake regularly, and I have only the vaguest 
memory of the time of the eyening when I stood 
at the gate to a place we called the old stackyard 
field listening to its call. I can’t remember that 
I heard it after dusk had fallen. T. A. Coward, 
in The Birds of the British Isles and theiy Eggs, 
listed it as a summer visitor) and said that, 
contrary to the idea that it could not fly far and 
therefore must hide or hibernate during winter, 
it is capable of flying fast and is a long-distance 
traveller, capable of swimming and therefore 
resting on water if necessary. “‘ Though really 
nocturnal in habits, the males in spring are so 
obsessed by nuptial instincts that they call day 
and night,’ he added, so that I suppose the 
corn-crake of my boyhood called after I had 
gone to bed. I wish I could come across one this 
spring, but could hardly blame anyone who 
knows the haunts of a corn-crake for keeping it 
to himself. It wouldn’t be long before egg 
collectors were upon the scene. Buzzards and 
ravens get very little peace in this part of the 
world once nesting-time comes round, and the 
corn-crake would soon be robbed. 
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HE coming of Easter to the English Lake 
District awakens the dales from their 
lingering winter sleep. From November to 
March many of the inns will have scarcely seen 
a stranger, only the familiar faces of the local 
shepherds; and the daily bus is the sole reminder 
that the distant town it serves continues to 
pulsate with life throughout the long dark days. 
But the sudden transformation at Easter is 
remarkable. The hotels, inns, youth hostels and 
farms are packed with visitors, who come there 
year after year to enjoy their short break from 
the monotony of town routine, to meet their 
friends and to wander with them by the 
enchanting lakes and tarns, along the rising 
tracks to the passes or up to the summits of the 
lofty peaks; there to gaze in wonder once more 
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westwards from Ullswater to Wastwater, and 
to those who prefer to wander alone or with 
a friend in serene and delightful surroundings 
I can recommend a visit to the most easterly 
Lakeland valley—Mardale. When compared 
with most of the others this one seems remote, 
although it lies at no great distance from the 
busy town of Penrith, but I suggest you. 
approach it from Shap, where the train will 
bring you from north or south, and whence an 
attractive walk will take you, with many 
pleasant surprises, to this lonely valley and its 
gentle engirdling fells which cradle the charming 
lake of Haweswater. 

It is a good plan to stay at Shap for the 
night and to commence the tramp next morning. 
The first place of interest is the tiny hamlet of 


and the neglected buildings began to fall into ruin, 
The site was excavated in 1886, when most of 
the fallen masonry. was removed, but the fing 
tower is still standing, together with remnants) 
of the adjoining walls, which are only a few feet 
in height; the whole makes an interesting 
example to the antiquary of monastic planning 
in those far-off days. To-day the ruin is a part 
of Shap Abbey Farm, which with its immense 
acreage may well be the largest in the Lake 
Counties. { 

There is a track from Keld to Swindale, but 
none direct from Shap Abbey, so it is best to 
advance in a south-westerly direction towards © 
the low line of hills, and after crossing the 
private road, join it in the vicinity of the farm” 
of Tailbert. Thence it rises to Dog Hill, and” 


wv. 
in 


VIEW ACROSS HAWESWATER TO THE LOWER SLOPES OF THE FELLS. Mardale, to the south of the lake, is one of the least 


upon the familiar panorama.of fell, dale and 
lake spread out at their feet, and meanwhile 
perhaps to plan their return for the longer 
summer holidays. 

The daleheads, too, present a strangely 
changed appearance, because they will be dotted 
with many a white or coloured tent, from which, 
early or late in the day, emerge young men 
and women who, once they have decided upon 
their distant objective, will ascend the steep 
flanks of the fells. There they will climb with 
great enthusiasm, sometimes belayed by a rope 
on a tiny stance where they may shiver in a cold 
wind, and sometimes to linger contentedly on 
a sunny cliff face, before finally encompassing 
the last difficult pitch of their precipitous 
rock climb. 

Thus, at Easter, it is not always easy to 
find solitude on many of the hills that stretch 


visited of the Lake District dales 


Keld, which lies a short distance away, and has 
a disused 15th-century chantry chapel in good 
condition. After the Reformation it was used 
as a dwelling; now it is under the care of the 
National Trust. 

Cross the bridge over the Lowther and 
follow the river northwards to Shap Abbey. 
The gaunt ruin is conspicuous from afar and 
stands beside the stream in a quiet pastoral 
valley. Originally founded by Thomas Gos- 
patrick at Preston Patrick in 1191, as a convent 
for Premonstratensian Canons, it was removed 
to its present site some eight years later. Con- 
struction of the church was begun soon after- 
wards and the other buildings rose as the rich 
endowments contributed to the fame of the 
abbey—the only one in Westmorland. The west 
tower was added in the early part of the 16th 
century, but by 1540 the abbey had surrendered 


at its highest point of 1,092 feet Swindal 
comes into view below, dominated by Selsid« 
Pike at its head. This charming sequesterec 
dale is reminiscent of Langdale on a smal 
scale, and displays a hanging valley at its heac 
that is too remote to be often visited. The car 
track descends diagonally across the fellside 
crosses the bridge over the stream, and join 
the road which is followed as far as the farm 0 
Swindale Head. This is the beginning of a1 
old road which zig-zags up to the righ 
and attains the watershed at a height 0 
1,656 feet. Fairly level going follows until thi 
sharp-pointed top of Kidsty Pike appears ahead 
whence a sharp descent accompanies th 
precipitous drops of Hot Gill, with magnificen 
vistas of Haweswater far below, enclosed by th 
fells at the head of Mardale. The track eventu 
ally joins the road running beside the lake, an 
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LOOKING ACROSS HAWESWATER FROM THE SUMMIT CAIRN ON HARTER FELL. In the distance are the Pennines 
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HIGH STREET AND BLEA WATER FROM HARTER FELL. High Street is named 
after the Roman road that ran along its ridge 


a mile walk to the north leads to the only hotel 
in the valley: it makes a suitable headquarters 
from which to explore the surrounding hills. 

There are two Harter Fells in the Lake 
District, and to save confusion I shall mention 
them both. One stands boldly at the head of 
Mardale and its smooth flanks rise to a height 
of 2,539 feet, save that its northern front 
displays some fine gullied crags overlooking 
Haweswater. The other rises in splendid 
isolation between the lakeless valleys of Eskdale 
and Dunnerdale: it is almost conical in form, 
with its cairn at a height of 2,140 feet, craggy 
on all sides, and has three rocky points as its 
summit, each of which can be ascended only 
by the use of hands as well as feet. The former 
is our immediate objective, since it admirably 
reveals much of Eastern Lakeland. 

Our hotel stands on the fringe of Gurness 
Wood, a part of the ancient Naddle Forest, and 
as it is perched well above the lake it opens up 
sweeping views of the smooth grassy fells on the 
other side of Haweswater, together with inviting 
glimpses to the south of rippling blue enclosed 
by sheep-cropped slopes of vivid green. It is 
this ever-widening prospect, hemmed in by 
Riggindale Crag, that faces us for the first mile 
of our walk along the road, and then a sharp 
bend, almost above the islet of Wood Howe, 
discloses for the first time the whole command- 
ing front of Harter Fell. Those who knew this 
dale before its metamorphosis will here pause 
in their stride, because lying engulfed before 
them are the demolished remains of the once 
hospitable Dun Bull Inn, and beyond the islet 
some stones that long ago embellished Mardale 
Church, then embowered in trees and the 
solitary place of worship in this remote part 
of Lakeland. 

Pleasant recollections of these places may 
flood our memory as we plod along the road for 
another mile to the head of the lake: a lonely 
and delectable spot on a sunny morning where 
the guide-post beyond the gate points our way 
to the left. Here a grassy path rises gently to 
the crest of Gate Scarth Pass, at a height of 
1,900 feet, and just 1,000 feet above the gate 
giving access to the open fell; it is enclosed by 
Branstree, 2,333 feet, on the left and by Adam 
Seat, 2,180 feet, on the right. A short easy 
walk leads to Adam Seat, which is so well 
placed that it unfolds a splendid vista of the 
upper reaches of Long Sleddale, a shallow valley 
that stretches away endlessly to the south and 
is hemmed in on the east by the cliffs of Buck- 
barrow and on the west by Raven Crag, both 
rather remote playgrounds of the rock climber. 
Turning now to the west, we soon reach the 
commanding cairn of Harter Fell, which dis- 
closes no fewer than four sheets of water: 
Haweswater far below to the north-east and 


backed by the Pennine giant of Cross Fell in the 
far distance; Kentmere Reservoir to the south- 
west at the foot of the three Troutbeck Fells, 
Froswick, Ill Bell and Yoke; and Small Water 
and Blea Water near at hand in the north-west, 
dominated by the long and lofty wind-swept 
ridge of High Street. This vast panorama is so 
revealing and attractive on a pleasant Easter 
day that the summit of our peak makes an 
inviting spot for a long rest in which to 
enjoy it. ; 

The crest of Nan Bield, 2,050 feet, is 
crowned by a strange outcrop of stones, and 
since it can be seen below and is our next point 
of interest we shall make for it in due course by 
descending the stony slopes of our peak. The 
track over this pass from Kentmere to Mardale 
is well worn and conspicuous, and it passes the 
stones on its way down to Small Water. There 
it winds round the west side of the tarn and then 
follows the beck almost to the sign post, reveal- 
ing ahead enchanting vistas of Haweswater, 
cradled in our quiet dale and suffused with the 
soft light of evening. 

Our walk on the second day covered only 
eight easy miles, and it unfolded extensive 
views of fell, dale and lake in all directions save 
that of the west, where it was restricted by the 
more lofty skyline of High Street, 2,718 feet. 
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THE HELVELLYN RANGE AND A GLIMPSE OF THE HEAD OF ULLSWATER 


To-day our tramp will be longer by about fou 
miles, making twelve miles in all, and as > 
going will be harder we must be away early if 
we are to linger on any of the commanding 
viewpoints to enjoy the panorama. We could 
avoid walking over some of the same ground by 
ascending Riggindale Crag from the head of 
Haweswater, but as there are no special views 
worthy of the extra two miles we shall make for 
Nan Bield as the first resting-place. Thence we 
turn to the north-west and climb to the cairn 
on Mardale Ill Bell, at a height of 2,496 feet, 
whence the going is easier and over rough moor 
land where the undulations are gradual and do 
not exceed about two hundred feet. On scan- 
ning the skyline to the west we shall pick out 
the conspicuous stone column that marks the 
isolated summit of Thornthwaite Crag, and on 
reaching it we shall be surprised and delighted 
by the wonderful vista to the south along the 
surface of Windermere which, on a favourable 
day, glitters brilliantly in the sunlight and 
clearly reveals every indentation of its shores, 
with the sea glimmering beyond it in the far 
distance. The prospect to the north-west is also 
enchanting, with a glimpse of the head of 
Ullswater, backed by the northern section of t 

Helvellyn range. iy 

Retracing.our steps for a short distance, we 
then cross some boggy ground’ and make for the 
wall that runs for miles along the crest of 
High Street. This dry stone structure is remark- 
able, and when I first saw it many years ago 
it was in excellent condition, but, alas, it is now 
falling to the ground in many places. A Roman 
road once ran along this lofty ridge, ultimately 
passing Hardknott Castle, in Eskdale, on its 
way to Ravenglass and the sea. Even to-day, 
in certain lighting, sections of it can be seen to 
the west of this wall. Moreover, the panorama 
to both east and west is tremendous, but it is 
the latter direction that will hold the gaze, for 
it reveals every detail of the whole of the long 
Fairfield-Helvellyn range, with, on the left 
of the former and farther away, all the well 
known peaks from Coniston Old Man to Great 
Gable. This appears as a conspicuous hump 
immediately above the dip surmoun.ting Dove 
Crag, and there is also a glimpse of the Butter- 
mere Fells .in the gap formed by Grisedale 
Hause. 

Having rested here awhile to enjoy this 
unique panorama, we continue along High 
Street as far as the Knott for the yawning 
prospect into the depths of Rampsgill Head, 
whose crest we skirt on the way to Kidsty 
Pike, 2,560 feet, the last peak we shall encounter 
on this walk. This sharp top discloses the head 
of Haweswater below, to which we descend by 
way of Kidsty Howes, the footbridge over 
Riggindale Beck leading to the path round the 
toe of Rough Crag, and so back to the head of 
the lake and our hotel. 
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for without them, speaking generally, the 

salmon will neither leave the tideway nor 
nove upstream, although there may be nothing 
whatever in the way of weirs or natural obstacles 
o bar their journey. But the effect of spates 
varies enormously with the time of year, the 
ore-spate level of the water, its temperature and 
juality, to mention but some of the factors which 
nay influence the effect. Thus in January and 
February, when the water is normally very cold 
—although this was not the case in 1957, when 
sven rivers in the north of Scotland were usually 
yver 40 degrees for most of the winter—salmon 
ure very lethargic. 

They will neither move any distance to 
‘ake the angler’s lures, nor travel very far or 
very fast in the early stages of their upstream 
ourney. Weirs and falls, which they take in 
heir stride when the water reaches 50 degrees 
or Over, will hold up the early fish indefinitely, 
pecause the water in such places is too highly 
oxygenated for their comfort. 

In the Helmsdale in Sutherland, the Kil- 
lonan Falls, which are about half way from the 
source to the sea, divide the river into two equal 
arts, its total length being only about twenty 
niles. Spring fishing is confined to the six lower 
seats; but from May onwards the six beats 
ubove the falls often provide more fish than the 
ower beats. The same is true of a number of 
ther rivers. 

As the season goes on salmon begin to travel 
aster, not only because the water is warmer, 
mut because, as the milt and ova develop, the 
irge to push on towards the head waters doubt- 
ess becomes greater. Grilse, which begin to 
uppear usually in June, and reach the peak of 
heir numbers in July, are always very fast 
Tavellers, and more than once I have known a 
ew days high water take a whole run right 
hrough the lower and middle reaches of the 
iver, paying little or no toll to the rods on the 
vay because they never settled down for long 
nough in any of the pools to be interested in 
he lures presented to them. 

Peat water is notoriously repugnant to 
almon. It is highly acid, and in many rivers a 
eat flood may sicken fish for several days, and 
hey will neither run nor take while the effect is 
ad. The worst peat floods usually happen after 
. longish dry spell. Then comes heavy rain, 
erhaps from a thunderstorm on the moors, 
vhich brings down a 3- to 4-ft. flood so highly 
aturated with peat that the water in the 
leeper pools looks almost black. 

Yet for some reason rivers rising in the 
ame area often vary greatly in the way they are 
iffected by the peat. The Tavy and Dart rise 
n close proximity on Dartmoor, but the Tavy 
s nothing like so badly affected by peat as the 
Jart, as a general rule. The sign of a very acid 
vater, apart from the colour, is the presence of 
nasses of foam, like the froth on a tankard of 
le, which come floating down and pile up in 
very backwater, sometimes completely cover- 
ng the surface of the water. Atmospheric con- 
litions also seem to have something to do with 
his phenomenon, as it usually appears when 
he flood coincides with a close, oppressive day. 
na wet period, when the river level is high, you 
vill never get a really bad concentration of peat, 
ind often there will be quite a big rise of water 
vith hardly any colour at all. 

Temperature, especially changes in tem- 
erature, have a profound effect on both the 
unning and the taking of salmon. Thus you 
nay have good fishing if the thermometer 
hows that the water has risen from, say, 42 to 
‘5 degrees, as it may well do between 9 a.m. 
md noon on a sunny spring day after a cold 
ight. But if, after a warm night, there comes 
cold north or east wind, and the water drops 
rom 48 to 45 degrees, you will probably not do 
ery much. 

A rise in temperature will sometimes start 
almon running, even though there has been no 
ise of water. In a letter to me, dated Novem- 
yer 4, 1956, a friend who has a beat on the 
cottish Dee wrote: “The exceptionally cold 


Gio wi are the life-blood of a salmon river, 


conditions which persisted almost to the end of 
May caused the fish to hang back in the lower 
reaches. During the last days of May the water 
temperature suddenly shot up and a mass 
migration of fish took place in low water. I had 
never known anything like it before. The inter- 
esting thing was that nothing at all showed on 
the surface. I was fishing with a number of 
others, and we were quite unaware of what was 
taking place. I should think it is quite safe to 
say that several hundred salmon must have 
gone through the pool I was fishing, and yet 
not a fin showed above water. That same 
evening I went some miles upstream to Potarch 
Bridge and watched over a hundred pass under 
the bridge in an hour.”’ 

Richard Waddington, in his book, Salmon 
Fishing, gives a similar example, also from the 
Dee. He says: “For a fortnight the Irrigation 
Pool at Aboyne had been packed with fish, a 
thousand would have been a low estimate, and 
on a Monday morning in May, with the river 
dead low, I went down to fish it. At 9 o’clock 
the pool was full. The water was so low that 


experiments by the Fishery Research Board of 
Canada in the La Have River in Nova Scotia, it 
was found that the main runs occurred at dusk, 
with a secondary movement at dawn. Minimum 
fish activity was at mid: day. 

Waddington also makes the astonishing 
statement that an artificially-created spate has 
never had either the effect of bringing fish into 
the river from the sea, or making them run more 
than a very short distance. This is, of course, 
completely wrong, for there is the classical 
example from the Grimersta, Lewis, in 1888, 
where an artificial flood was made by damming 
up the outlet of the lowest loch until it was full, 
and then letting down a rise of water to bring 
up the thousands of fish waiting in the sea. It is 
interesting to note that the gillies said this would 
be quite useless, and declared that no salmon 
would run except in fresh water from the sky! 

In his account of what happened, 


Mr. Naylor, one of the three rods who had been 
waiting for weeks for a flood to allow the great 
number of salmon which could be seen at the 
mouth ‘of the river to run upstream, said that 


THE ROAD POOL ON THE RIVER DART IN DEVON, WHICH IS OFTEN TURNED 


ALMOST BLACK BY PEAT IN A FLOOD. Peat water is highly acid, and may sicken 


salmon for several days 


you could see them, dark shadows . . . occasion- 
ally rolling over and showing silver in the sun, 
packed close together the whole length of the 
pool. By midday there was not a fish to be seen. 
They had all left.” 

Wind, too, can make fish start running. 
For example, in the River Slaney, in Ireland, 
which runs almost due south from its source in 
the Wicklow Mountains to the mouth at Wex- 
ford, a strong north wind blowing straight 
downstream has been known practically to 
empty the fish from the beats below Bunclody. 

There seems to be a wide divergence of 
opinion as to whether salmon run more freely 
by day or by night. Waddington, who is apt 
to be a bit dogmatic on occasion, says that fish 
always run at night during the summer, and 
scarcely ever by day. This is manifestly absurd, 
as any experienced salmon fisher will be able to 
recall days when salmon could be seen travelling 
for hours, maybe, while he was fishing. 

Moreover, records kept by the Shannon 
fisheries at Thomond weir, where the fish must 
pass over a white plate, and are counted day 
and night, show that salmon rarely travel dur- 
ing the darkest hours. The peak of activity is 
during quarter and half light, with a further 
period of movement around mid-day. In 


the dam was cut in time for the water to reach 
the sea at high tide, and then continued: “As 
the first water from the loch came rushing down 
the excitement began. First a small shoal of 
salmon tried the passage, then more came rush- 
ing in. So madly did they swarm in that they 
pressed each other to the sides, and many ran 
right ashore. ... Had we wished nothing would 
have been easier than to have scooped them out 
in landing nets by the score. We sat watching 
this wonderful sight till it grew dusk. . . . They 
must, without exaggeration, have run in by 
thousands in the 48 hours that our spate 
lasted.’’ In the six days which followed the 
three rods killed 333 salmon and grilse, Mr. 
Naylor getting 54 to his own on August 28. 

More recent evidence that artificial spates 
can start fish running came from the La 
Have in 1950, where it was observed that 
freshets induced fish to enter the river. When 
there were two freshets on successive days over 
one hundred salmon passed through the count- 
ing trap on the second freshet, the first having 
brought the fish through the 11-mile length of 
estuary. Here it was found that the biggest 
runs of fish always resulted from high tides and 
strong onshore winds, and if the wind changed 
to offshore the salmon stopped running. 
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HISTORICAL EVENT IDENTIFIED 
HE picture of which I enclose a photo- 


graph portrays a group of burghers in 

a captured city being addressed by the 
victorious commander. Presumably, it is Dutch 
or Flemish. It would be most interesting if you 
or any of your readers could identify the subject 
and name the artist—Courin I. RicHmMonD 
Watson, Fawley House, Henley-on-Thames, 
Oxfordshire. 


The painting depicts an event that took 
place at Utrecht in 1618. In the war between 
the Netherlands and Spain a truce of twelve 
years had been agreed by both sides and 
during this period religious differences in the 
seven United Provinces created much trouble. 
Utrecht resorted to the expedient of hiring 
troops in defiance of the law binding the mem- 
bers of the confederation. The States-General 
thereupon sent the Stadtholder, Prince Maurice, 
to Utrecht with orders to disband their troops. 
In the picture the Prince, his younger brother, 
Frederick Henry, and some members of the 
States-General are seen in the middle; on the 
left is the corps de garde, where the soldiers are 
about to deposit their arms. The scene is the 
square known as the Neude at Utrecht. 

We are indebted to Dr. R. van Luttervelt, 
of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, for identify- 
ing the scene commemorated by the painting 
and for the facts given above. A number of 
pictures by Droochsloot and by Hillegaert 
representing this event are extant. 


BY CORNELIUS JOHNSON 
From Sir Godfrey Thomas 

I enclose a photograph of a portrait by 
Cornelius Johnson (1593-1661) which has been 
in my family’s possession for a long time. It is 
signed and dated “C.J. fecit 1634,” and there is 
painted above the head a motto “‘Cupias quod- 
cunque necesse est.” It may be difficult to 


trace a 17th-century motto, but I wonder whether 
you or any of your readers could tell me if it gives 
any clue to the identity of the sitter—GoDFREY 
Tuomas, York House, St. James’s Palace, S.W. 


This portrait was not recorded by A. J. 
Finberg in his chronological list of Cornelius 


PORTRAIT BY CORNELIUS. JOHNSON, SIGNED WITH INITIALS AND DATED 1634. 


STIONS — 


PRINCE MAURICE DISMISSING THE TRAINED BANDS OF UTRECHT IN 1618. THE 
SCENE IS THE NEUDE IN THAT CITY 


See question: Historical Event Identified 


Johnson’s portraits published by the Walpole 
Society (vol. xix), but since 1922, when this lst 
appeared, a good many additional signed por- 
traits by Johnson have come to light. The 
various dictionaries of mottoes consulted do not 
contain the one inscribed on the painting, and 
it is probable that it was personal to the man 
portrayed. 

It is possible that this is a portrait of James 
Howell (1594?-1666), author of many political 
and historical pamphlets, lexicographer, linguist 
and minor poet, but best known for his Familiar 
Letters or Epistole Ho-Eliane. There are two 
contemporary engraved portraits of Howell. 
One, prefixed to the French edition of his poli- 
tical allegory, Dodona’s Grove, published in 
1641, was engraved by Claude Melan and 
Abraham Bosse; it shows the author wearing 
hat and cloak and leaning against a tree, below 
which is the motto Hetc tutus obumbror. 

The Familiar Letters were published in 
1645, when Howell was a prisoner in the Fleet. 


= SS 


y at the Princes Armer 


(Right) VIGNETTE 
PORTRAIT OF JAMES HOWELL (enlarged) FROM THE TITLE PLATE OF FAMILIAR LETTERS 
ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM MARSHALL, 1645 


See question: By Cornelius Johnson 


Further volumes appeared in 1647 and 1650, and 
in 1655 there was a collected edition, which 
included a fourth volume. A title plate, 
engraved by William Marshall for the 1645 
volume, has a little oval portrait of the author 
with the motto Sub mole vesurgo. We reproduce 
this for comparison with the Cornelius Johnson 
portrait. If the shape of the nose differs some- 
what, the dark shock of hair, the upturned 
moustaches and goatee beard are points in 
common. Johnson’s portrait, if it is of Howell, 
will show him eleven years younger than 
the engraving. 

Howell was obviously fond of mottoes. The 
one on the Johnson portrait, the second half of a 
Latin hexameter which has not been traced) 
would suit his circumstances in 1634, when 
regular employment still eluded him. Indeed, it 
continued to elude him until at the Restoration 
Charles II appointed him historiographer royal. 
For a man of his attainments, wide acquaint- 
ance and varied experience Howell was singularly 
unlucky, and by the time he 
was forty ambition may well 
have been yielding to the 
stoicism implied by the motto. 


-FOR KING WILLIAM 


I enclose a photograph of 
a brooch that I have recently 
acquired. The oval centre con- 
sists of a crystal cut in facets 
which are almost imperceptible 
except when the brooch is 
turned. The rim is of silver set 
with pearls, two of which are 
missing. The raised crystal in 
the middle is set in gold and 
covers an inscription on brown 
silk “The Association for King 
William,” beneath which are 
three crowns and a_ pedestal 
with festoons in white and gold. 
The back is of white enamel 
with designs in brown and 
pink. 

Can you tell me anything 
about the Association and give 
the probable date of the brooch? 
Is there any connection with 
William IIT ?—P. B. Dunn, 
Northam, Twyford, Berk- 
shire. 

The Association for King 
William was a political 
society founded in 1795 “ for 
the defence of Protestants and 
the Maintenance of the Protest- 
ant ascendancy in Ireland.” 
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BROOCH MOUNTED WITH PEARLS AND 
INSCRIBED “THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
KING WILLIAM” 


See question: For King William (page 758) 


This society originated in Ulster. The brooch 
is typical of a period when English and Irish 
pearls were much used by manufacturing 
jewellers. It is rather crudely put together, 
and it may be doubted whether the cover is of 
crystal: it is more likely to be of flint glass. 
The date cannot be earlier than 1795 and is 
perhaps about 1820-30. The three crowns 
denote the three countries of which William III 
was monarch—Great Britain, Ireland and the 
Netherlands. 


“BEAK GALLEY” 


T have a silver tankard, with domed lid and 
handle, by a London silversmith, Joseph Clare, 
date 1716. The tankard is typical of its period 
and the front carries a coat-of-arms surrounded 
by scrolls. 

The potnt of interest is the handle, which 
carries a design and an inscription. A phoenix, 
with a kind of wreath below its beak, is rising from 
a conch, at the side of which is a small shape like 
a meat cover. The inscription is “Beak Galley” 
and, below, ““Jn®. Norris.”” The engraving is 
very clear, and the writing of the inscription par- 
ticularly well done, with firm downstrokes and 
fine upstrokes. 

A number of experts have examined the 
tankard, but no one has been able to interpret the 
meaning of the design or the inscription. I shall 
be most grateful for any information a reader can 
give me. I enclose sketches of the coat-of-arms and 
of the bird and inscription—L. J. CARDEW 
Woop, 3, West Court, Fishery-road, Bray-on- 
Thames, Berkshire. 


The arms are those of Norris and the design 
of the bird rising from the conch may have been 
derived from the crest of that family, an eagle or 
raven rising. The inscription ‘“‘Beak Galley,” 
whether or not it be taken in conjunction with 
the bird, presumably had a personal significance 
to John Norris. 

It is possible that there is an allusion to one 
of the visits which Queen Elizabeth I made to 
Rycote, in Oxfordshire, the home of Sir Henry 
Norris. Lady Norris was regarded with affection 
by the Queen, who remembered gratefully the 


ARMS OF NORRIS, WITH DESIGN AND INSCRIPTION 


ON A SILVER TANKARD (1716) 


See question: “ Beak Galley” 
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kindness shown by her father, Lord Williams, 
when he had charge of het at Woodstock in 
Queen Mary’s reign. Because Lady Norris was 
dark, the Queen playfully called her ‘“‘my black 
crow.” This nickname lasted, and in 1592, when 
the Queen stayed at Rycote on her journey from 
Oxford, reference was made to it in one of the 
speeches of welcome addressed to her: “‘And 
although nothing be more unfit to lodge your 
Majestye than a Crowes neste, yet shall it be 
most happy to us that it is by your highnesse 
made a Phoenix neste.”’ 

Sir Henry Norris, in 1572, on his return 
from his embassy in France, became by writ 
Baron Norris of Rycote, and the title has 
descended to the Earls of Abingdon. There were 
six sons of Lord Norris, but it has not been 
possible to identify the John Norris of the tan- 
kard or to establish a connection with the Rycote 
family. 

Alternatively it may be suggested that the 
inscription referred to some ship in which 
John Norris was interested, possibly with a 
figurehead in the form of the design incised 
on the tankard. 


A DEVON ARTIST 


In your issue of December 27, 1956, you 
reproduced a pair of portraits by the Exeter 
artist, William Mineard Bennett. I am re- 
minded of a miniature-painter of about the same 
period, William Leakey, of Exmouth, to whom 
several of my relations went to be painted. The 
miniatures hang together in my old home framed 
in velvet. I discovered their history from the diary 


of a great-grand-aunt who recorded details of 


them. The period of the diary is 1799-1836. 
I wonder whether your readers have seen William 
Leakey’s work.—AuiceE M. DALRYMPLE (Miss), 
Halkerston, Musselburgh, Scotland. 


We have failed to trace a miniaturist named 
William Leakey, and it is suggested that the 
portraits may be attributed to James Leakey 
(1775-1865) of Exeter, a painter of portraits, 
miniatures and landscapes. Although James 
Leakey was occasionally resident in London for 
limited periods, it was from among the people 
of Devon and the West Country that he found 
his principal patronage. That he was frequently 
in Exmouth is shown by various landscapes 
which he painted in its neighbourhood, but he is 
chiefly remembered for his miniatures, which he 
painted in oil on ivory with great delicacy and 
finish. Examples of his work in that medium 
are at the Victoria and Albert Museum and in 
other public collections. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, James Leakey had no artist relation 
named William Leakey. 


PASTEL PORTRAIT 


I should be most grateful if any of your 
readers could identify the charming lady in the 
portrait a photograph of which is enclosed. The 
picture, which is in pastel of very delicate colour- 
ing, measures 21 ins. by 16 ins., but bears no 
artist's signature; it was bequeathed to me 
recently. I understand that it was purchased 
some fifty years ago at a sale in the Guildford 
district. Any information as to the probable 
artist, date, etc., will be much appreciated.— 
F. M. Sura, 6, Cecil-square, Margate, Kent. 

The pastel is almost cer- 

tainly by John Russell, R.A. 

(1745-1806). From 1769 until his 

death he exhibited over 300 por- 

cap traits at the Royal Academy. 

So numerous were his pastels 

that chances of identification 

are slight when records of the 

sitter have been lost unless the 

portrait happened to have been 

engraved. Mr. Shea’s portrait 

may be dated about 1790 and 

belongs to Russell’s most prolific 

period. He was elected R.A. in 
1788. 


DUTCH OR ENGLISH? 
I should be grateful for your 


opinion about the origin of the 
chest of drawers seen in the 


CHEST OF DRAWERS OF PRONOUNCED 
BOMBE FORM: SECOND QUARTER OF 
THE 18th CENTURY 


See question: Dutch or English ? 


enclosed photograph. It has been suggested that 
it ts an 18th-century Dutch piece or, alternatively, 
English made under Dutch influence. It was in 
my house in Scotland for as long as I can 
remember, and I have always understood that 
my father (born 1853) was given it by his sister, 
who had married the owner of an estate in Perth- 
shire where the chest was found. At the top, at 
either end, there are fitted drawers which pull out. 
—W. R. C. Penney (Major-General), Brook 
House, Stanford Dingley, Berkshire. 


This chest of drawers, which, to judge by 
the photograph, is probably of walnut veneer, 
appears to date from the second quarter of the 
18th century. The handles and the quality of 
the craftsmanship suggest an English rather 
than a Dutch origin, in spite of the exaggerated 
curves of the piece. Other chests of bombé form 
with very similar handles have been recorded, 
and all appear to be of English origin. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editoy, CoUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock-stveet, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph or a 
caveful dvawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should oviginals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given; nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 


PORTRAIT IN CRAYONS OF AN UNKNOWN 
LADY, PROBABLY BY JOHN RUSSELL, 
circa 1790 


See question: Pastel Portrait 
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LABOUR-SAVING DAHLIAS 


ACH year the dahlia makes its mark more 
E surely as a labour-saver in the garden. 
To do this it has had to live down the bad 
reputation created by the giant-flowered exhibi- 
tion varieties, for even now there are many 
gardeners who find it difficult to dissociate their 
conception of the dahlia from these monstrosi- 
ties. But as the small- and medium-flowered 
varieties find their way into more and more 
gardens, they become their own ambassadors, 
spreading the truth that here are plants of 
infinite variety which, with little more attention 
than staking and hoeing, will keep the garden 
gay from July to October. 

Now is the time to make a start with dahlias. 
If old roots are available they can be planted 
out without delay, for it will be several weeks 
before their tender young shoots appear above 
ground, and meanwhile they will be adequately 
protected by their covering of soil. This is also 
the time to order young rooted cuttings from 
the nursery gardens, but they will probably not 
be delivered for a few weeks and if they are, they 
will need the protection of a frame until all 
danger of frost is past, which probably means 
at least until the second half of May in the south 
and the first week in June in the north. 

Dahlias like good, rich, well-dug soil, but 
there is scarcely any soil in which they. will not 
survive. They are relatively trouble-free plants, 
though virus disease may weaken some varieties 
in time. Virus produces various symptoms, 
chiefly a yellow spotting or mottling of the leaf 
accompanied by a slight falling off in vigour, 
which may increase with the years. Some 
dahlias get attacked by virus but show no 
symptoms nor, apparently, suffer any harm. 
This would be all very well if they did not act 
as undetected carriers spreading the disease 
among more susceptible varieties. The virus- 
tolerant dahlias are in fact.a bit of a nuisance, 
for they often cause a lot of trouble without 
anyone suspecting them. But this problem is 
now much better understood by nurserymen, 
and firm measures are being taken to keep virus 
infection down in commercial stocks. 

Dahlias can be grown in beds or borders by 
themselves or associated with other plants. 
Personally I much prefer the latter method, as 
I think that, despite their great variety, dahlias 


buffeting. 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


BRANDARIS, A STRIKING YELLOW AND RED DAHLIA OF EXCEPTIONAL VIGOUR. 
Such dahlias need little attention and “will keep the garden gay from July to October” _ 


by themselves become a trifle monotonous. It 
is to bring extra colour to the herbaceous or 
shrub borders that I chiefly esteem them, for 
then their rather too blatant display can be 
suitably broken up with contrasting flowers and 
foliage. Small dahlias such as Jescot Jim, Brill, 
Newby, Doris Day and Cheerio are admirable 
for this purpose. They flower freely and con- 
tinuously, do not require a great deal of staking 
and have flowers interesting in themselves, 
rather than being mere carriers of pigment. 


PURPLE, WHITE-TIPPED DAHLIA EDINBURGH. It is very firmly built and will withstand a lot of 
(Right) HOUSE OF ORANGE, NOTABLE FOR THE BREADTH OF ITS PETALS AND 


THE BRILLIANCE OF ITS ORANGE COLOURING 


The delightful little pompons, for all their 
formality, also fit in well with this kind of mixed 
planting. Some of them have quite extraordin- 
ary vitality. For some years I have grown a 
pure white pompon named Albion which out- 
flowers every other dahlia in my garden: 
indeed, my only complaint is that it takes 
quite a time to remove the faded flowers, which 
look unsightly among their snowy companions. 
Mars, Quick, Glow, Leo and Willos Violet are 
other pompon dahlias that I have found 
to be very satisfactory in 
mixed company. 

All the varieties I have 


named so far are small- 
flowered, but some in the 
medium class are equally 


effective. I would not be 
without Brandaris for one, for 
this red and yellow decorative 
dahlia is one of the sturdiest 
in the garden. Moreover, it 
makes excellent roots: masses 
of rather small, cobby tubers 
which always store well, a 
quality which has not yet 
received sufficient attention 
from the dahlia breeders. I 
am constantly receiving plants 
that make long, “necky” 
tubers very liable to be 
broken when lifted, and some 
which make scarcely any 
tubers at all and so can be 
stored only with the greatest 
difficulty. All such are to be 
avoided, as there is no point 
in battling with them 
when there are other per- 
fectly easy varieties. The 
only pity is that it is sel- 
dom possible to find out 
in advance whether a new 
or unfamiliar variety has 
good roots or not, as it is 
a point almost completely 
ignored by nurserymen and 
writers alike. 

House of Orange, a deep 
orange medium _ decorative 
with very broad petals, is 


NEWBY, ONE OF THE NEWER VARIETIES WITH VERY FORMAL FLOWERS. The colour is apricot. 
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(Right) DORIS DAY, 


ONE OF THE RICHEST BLOOD-RED DAHLIAS. It is of the small-flowered cactus type 


another magnificent dahlia; in the medium 


cactus class I am particularly fond of the blood 
red Bacchus and scarlet and yellow Carnaval. 


bloom — the one flat 


Incidentally, the sharp distinction between 
the decorative and the cactus types of 
petalled, the other 


with rolled or quilled petals—has disappeared 


as a result of interbreeding, and it is now 


difficult to know to which class a_ variety 


belongs. 


A dahlia which always causes a lot of com- 
ment, not always favourable, is Deuil du Roi 
Albert. It is a rather strong growing plant with 


‘more or less flat-petalled flowers of medium size 
and deep purple colour tipped with white. 


Some people think it one of the most effective 
of all dahlias; some regard it as merely rather 
vulgar. Personally I prefer the smaller and 
more formal Edinburgh, which has a similar but 
less strikingly contrasted colour scheme. But 
then I have a liking for all the rather formal 
types, which include such lovely things as the 
velvet crimson Jescot Sonnet, copper and purple 
Jescot India, pale mauve Excel and pink G. K. 
Moltke. 

The dwarf bedding dahlias have also been 
greatly developed since the days, not so many 
years ago, when Coltness Gem ruled the roost. 
This favourite scarlet variety has now almost 
disappeared, its place taken by a miscellany of 
newcomers, some single flowered, some double, 
some of the decorative type, some with the 
rolled cactus petals. Downham, Maureen 
Creighton, Rothesay Castle and Janet Miner 
are typical of the named varieties in this class, 
but these dwarf dahlias may also be raised from 
seed, which is both easy and cheap and has the 
additional merit of ensuring healthy, virus-free 
plants. Seed will give a great variety of colours 
and flower forms and a remarkable uniformity 
of height. It is just a little late, though not too 
late, to sow now, but shortly there will be plenty 
of seedlings on sale at considerably lower prices 
than the named varieties, which must be raised 
more expensively from cuttings. 

Except with new varieties the amateur 
need rarely bother to take dahlia cuttings. All 


the extra plants required of selected or named 
varieties can be obtained by dividing the roots 
at planting time. But care is needed to ensure 
that each portion has either some shoots or buds 
from which shoots can grow. It is not always 
easy to see exactly where these buds are; nor 
are they always in precisely the same place in 


every variety. They will always be clustered 
near or at the base of each stem where it joins 
the tubers and where they are _ situated 
there will always be a slightly raised wrinkle 
encircling the stem. Look for these wrinkles 
closely before deciding just where to divide a 
root. 


MARS, A POMPON DAHLIA WHOSE SMALL FLOWERS ARE CONSTRUCTED WITH 
HONEYCOMB PRECISION 
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NUZETTE is now HA675. She has passed 
S the compulsory test in our county and has 
M become an attested cow. Therefore, there 
is jubilation in our household, because hitherto 
we have shunned more than an occasional test, 
fearful that she might react and no longer be 
able to enjoy the freedom of the pastures where 
she has roamed for the past eleven years. 

Suzette is a valued member of our family 
loved by the children and spoilt by their parents. 
The brindled offspring of an Ayrshire-Jersey 
cross, she gives (when she has calved) up to four 
gallons of milk, rich in the cream of her Channel 
Island forbears, and, like them, provides saffron 
butter, delicious and fattening. But Suzette 
has not always been in calf when required. 
Indeed, there have been periods when she has 
defied the attentions of A.I. or a neighbouring 
bull and, barren, gorged for more than a year 
grass, hay and nuts to no purpose. There have 
been times when, buoyed up by the promises of 
vets and knowledgeable farmers, we have 
waited in vain for a calf to appear, even putting 
off our holidays to be present at the birth; as the 
days passed we have calculated and re-calcu- 
lated the date on which the happy event was 
due, while we admired Suzette’s vast pro- 
portions and assured ourselves “It will not be 
long now.’ But twice there has been no birth, 
no flow of the precious white fluid: only dis- 
appointment and another visit from the A.1I. 
man. Subsequently, her matrimonial affairs 
have been a source of merriment to the local 
farmers, while she enjoys the fun of her decep- 
tion. 

Suzette was the daughter of a ‘house’ 
cow, and arrived with her first calf and the 
instructions of her late owner that, whenever 
possible, she was to be stroked on the throat, an 
attention especially pleasing to her and one 
which she still demands at every opportunity. 

She soon settled down here, allowing her- 
self to be led to and from the field on a rope and 
to be milked with ease so long as a bucket of 
nuts was at her disposal during the operation; 
but if there was no bucket or an empty bucket, 
there would be no milk, however skilfully we 
massaged her udder. This food bucket has 
played so important a part in her daily life that 
any metallic sound will bring her galloping from 
the farthest end of the paddock on the chance 
of an unscheduled meal. But this inherent love 
for her stomach has had other consequences. 
She has learnt to find her way out of any field, to 
open any gate and, unaided, to reach the barn 
where the nuts are kept or the kitchen garden 
where the sprouts are ready for picking. 

She has a particular craving for Brussels 
sprouts, which has deprived us of these vege- 
tables for many winters—a craving which she 
satisfies in record time, laying bare the garden 
so methodically that we must agree with Dr. 
Johnson that “a cow is a very good animal ina 
field, but we turn her out of the garden.”’ 

Suzette opens the gates with great delibera- 
tion and care, using her horns as a crochet hook 
to unravel the most complicated knots in rope 
or wire and to unlatch the most secure fastening. 

She will always come if called by name by 
our groom, my wife or myself, though she is 
suspicious of others and unresponsive to them; 
but if one of us is present she will advance with 
lowered head, expecting to be scratched between 
the horns, an attitude often misinterpreted by 
strangers who hurry to safety beyond the wire. 

On several occasions she has made noc- 
turnal expeditions into our neighbour’s garden, 
so that once I was awakened after midnight by 
an angry voice demanding immediate aid, 
because Suzette was defying two men and a 
pitchfork and threatening to trample on the 
herbaceous border. 

“Do nothing until I come,”’ 
no account chase her.” 

But my instructions were not carried out 
and, in pyjamas and dressing gown, I found 
Suzette prancing among the delphiniums and 
my neighbour and his man hurling abuse and 
sticks at her from a safe distance, breathless and 
in bad temper. 


) 


Ireplied. “On 
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A COW OF CHARACTER 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


SUZETTE, THE AUTHOR’S COW. “SHE 

IS A VALUED MEMBER OF OUR 

FAMILY LOVED BY THE CHILDREN 
AND SPOILT BY THEIR PARENTS” 


“Suzette!” I shouted in a commanding 
voice, “Suzette!”. 
Her reaction was immediate and im- 


pressive; for she stood motionless in a clump of 
lupins until I had put the halter over her head; 
then, uncomplaining, she followed me back 
across the boundary. 

As a result of this episode our security 
measures were tightened and, at the same time, 
Suzette developed a new technique for opening 
the gates, a technique which no longer involved 
intricate play with the horns. Instead, she now 
inserted them beneath one of the horizontal bars 
and lifted the gate off its hinges, smashing cord, 
wire and fastenings in the process. For this 
reason all the gates on our property are secured 
at both ends, and, unless we are forgetful, there 
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are no more excursions to the barn or the 
kitchen garden. But memory is not infallible, 
nor is Suzette slow to discover which exit has 
been left unguarded. In a few minutes she will 
be leading her daughter out to sample the 
corn bins or the winter greens. 

At the morning and evening milking 
sessions (when she is in milk) she races from the 
field to the shed door, dragging her elderly 
attendant after her and striking with her horns 
on the woodwork until admitted; but, on the 
return journey, the pace is funereal, so loath is 
she to leave the bucket lest any scrap may have 
been left uneaten. Now she must be pulled 
forward and pulled with care; for at any mo- 
ment she will break loose and head back to the 
shed and the passage beyond it where the 
grain is kept, or over the rose beds and 
the lawn to the kitchen garden. This journey, 
beginning as a stately procession, often ends 
in a shambles. 

Vets and artificial inseminators, bulls and} 
her own calves she suffers with equanimity,, 
though once, when a helpful farmer brought a 


suitor to the front door, she showed her dis- 


approval by diving through the fence and taking 
with her the groom, myself and a great length of 
wire. 

With children and dogs she is gentle; she 
treats horses with respect and ponies with dis- 
dain. She has proved herself a good mother to’ 
her daughters, disciplining them and poking 
them with her horns if they are obstreperous; 
if they behave, she takes them to her favourite 
stance near the orchard to await the fall of an 
apple when the wind blows. 

She is still mistress of our fields and due in 
two months to produce another calf; but as 
every day she increases in size and the expected 
event approaches, no vet will commit him- 
self, no farmer tell us for certain that a birth 
will take place. Meanwhile we are optimistic, 
and Suzette, happy in the knowledge that now 
she is attested she will have a wider selection of 
husbands, shakes her ear with the magic letters 
and numbers tattooed inside it, and enjoys her 
annual game of bluff. 


NEW WATERFOWL GARDENS 


COLLECTION of waterfowl from all 
A over the world is being established at the 
Peakirk Waterfowl Gardens, near Peter- 
which were declared open last week 


borough, 
by the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. 
The gardens, part of which is illustrated in 
the accompanying photograph, are controlled 
by the Wildfowl Trust and have been land- 
scaped by Mr. Peter Scott. Peakirk is on the 
edge of the Lincolnshire Fens, not far from 


Borough Fen Decoy, which is now leased by the 
Wildfowl Trust for ringing duck and studying 
their migrations, and the income from the gar- 
dens is to be used towards the upkeep of the 
decoy. The Trust is a non-profit-making 
charity whose income is devoted solely to fur- 
thering the study and preservation of waterfowl. 
Information about the new venture can be 
obtained from Miss Hall, the Wildfowl Trust, 
Peakirk, near Peterborough, Northamptonshire. 


A MILD winter and an early spring have 
made the sea less harsh this year. And 

a late Easter makes it all seem kinder. 
After all, in other years we might be preparing 
for Whitsun by now; and other winters could 
still be hanging on. All this and the warm earth 
and. the high sun made the yachtsman yearn 
for his sea while Easter was still far ahead. 
London’s captives are restless; those who can 
have started pottering long since. Last year’s 
cruelties are forgotten, and a long balmy spring 
makes us dream of another 1955. Let us hope 
for it! There was no summer at all last year. 
As the years go by the sport of sailing 
spreads. Every estuary, and some mighty 
perilous beaches, can show sailing clubs to-day. 
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YACHTING PROSPECTS 


By REGINALD BENNETT 


Sixes racing. The Sixes, a “‘small class’ before 
the war, have been the “‘big class’ since, and, 
like the dinosaur or megatherium, have found 
themselves out of temper with the times. The 
new Five Point Fives have fared little better. 
Perhaps the answer is that even these modest 
vessels need three or four expert men, as well as 
the owner at the helm. And expert men prefer 
sailing their own boats. 

We hear of new stirrings, however, in the 
Big Ship world. There is much talk of the 
America’s Cup once again. And, in keeping with 
the times, the American Supreme Court has 
allowed that the Cup may now be raced for in 
far smaller ships than the majestic J boats of 
the ’30s. 
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for this purpose. As well should we revive the 
gaff rig; or, before the war, should we have in- 
sisted on racing in the Cutty Sark or Mayflower. 

One notable international event takes place 
in British waters this year—the Coppa d'Italia. 
The 5.5-metre Viston won this at Genoa last 
year, and it will be raced for off Bournemouth. 
The Royal Motor Yacht Club, strangely enough, 
is rather expert at arranging sailing matches, 
and will be joined in this, we hear, by the Royal 
Southern Yacht Club and the redoubtable Monty 
Bradshaw, that doyen of committee-boatman- 
ship. 

The venue is a brilliant choice. The Solent, 
since the demise of the Big Boats, is a rotten 
place for racing—simply because smaller boats 


J CLASS AT COWES IN THE 1930s: (Left to right) 


VELSHEDA, CANDIDA, SHAMROCK V, ASTRA, AND BRITANNIA. Such 


large yachts are no longer raced, but the number of small boat enthusiasts grows every year 


And a revolution is happening inland, where 
eets of little fast dinghies add life and liveliness 
to sullen reservoirs that have hitherto been shut 
to man. Clubs are sprouting everywhere, each 
with its crop of “twelve-footers’’ or other 
dinghies. Eight hundred. clubs have been 
registered, and perhaps as many more have 
not. There are fifteen hundred official fixtures 
for 1957; how many club races must there be 
that do not aspire to these heights? Never has 
there been so much enthusiasm; and never has 
enthusiasm been more catching. The pyramid of 
sailing is spreading its base rapidly wider 
throughout the country, while the tip still 
withers. 

For in proportion as the dinghies flourish, 
30 do the Big Ships dwindle. Time was when the 
] class showed eight regular starters, four 
years before the war. Now there are no J 
boats, no Twelves, no Eights, and scarcely any 


But, while this is to be welcomed, a 
dilemma must arise. What new class could now 
evolve? The old International Rule—a formula 
which largely determines the shape to be 
favoured—nhas died. What is to take its place? 

Both the International Rule (which used to 
favour more heavily ballasted and pot-bellied 
boats than are now appreciated) and many of 
the designers of pre-war days have passed away. 
Before the war the Cup Race class was the 
biggest class afloat; to-day the biggest class has 
only about half the waterline length (44 feet) 
needed for the Cup. A new Cup class will be, 
even now on its reduced scale, far and away 
bigger than any class that is now viable on 
either side of the Atlantic, or in any country 
anywhere. Let us hope that some forward- 
looking solution will be found. And let us hope 
that the rumours are untrue that the poor dead 
International 12-metre class will be exhumed 


cannot master the tide. Bournemouth Bay is 
open, almost tideless water with little distortion 
of the wind by high land. Only Weymouth Bay 
could beat it, perhaps, and this is farther from 
the Solent yards and from London. This Coppa 
d'Italia fixture may start a precedent, if the 
parent clubs can stand it. 

One other class—the largest now surviving 
—may reward attention. The Dragons are still 
going strong. The latest fleet is the Medway, 
which saw off the Solent team last year. 

So much for small-boat racing. Of course 
the cruising fleet is thriving just as much, as 
is the hybrid sport of ocean racing, which is 
intermediate in excitement and intensity be- 
tween the two. One thing is certain: before the 
boats are put away this autumn some thousands 
of new enthusiasts will have joined those of us 
who are now so anxiously waiting to be released 
upon the water. 
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1.—SALVIN’S WEST ENTRANCE FRONT, WITH BURN’S SERVICE COURT (1843) ON THE LEFT 


HARLAXTON MANOR, LINCOLNSHIRE—I 


THE PROPERTY OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


Begun in 1831-32 by George Gregory from the design of Anthony Salvin, who was replaced in 1848 by William Burn. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


He, it is 


presumed, was responsible for the Baroque and Rococo decoration of astonishing quality and elaboration attributed to about 1855. 


INCE at least the reign of Richard I 
Harlaxton was one, but never the 
principal, of the manors belonging to 

the Mortimer barons of Attleborough and 
Scoulton in Norfolk. They were not con- 
nected with the great Wigmore family, and 
died out with Sir Robert Mortimer in 1387. 
Their manor house stood on a moated site 
south-west of and nearer the village than its 
successor. Judging from representations, 
much of it may have been built by one of the 
husbands of the three coheiress grand- 
daughters of Sir Robert Mortimer; but they 


2.—THE STAIRCASE ARCADE 


IN THE 


NORTH END OF 


all married several times, and it has not been 
ascertained to which of them Harlaxton was 
left. Two centuries later, in 1587, John 
Bluet, of a Somerset family, died seised of the 
manor, which had come to him by marriage 
with the daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Ricard of Harlaxton. 

Early in the 17th century it was acquired 
by Daniel de Ligne, a Protestant refugee from 
the persecutions of Alva, descendant of a 
Belgian territorial family. His armorial 
bearings were confirmed in 1619 by Camden, 
he was ee in 1624. by ee I and 


RE a 


apparently lived till 1656. Before hi: 
descendant pulled it down, and possibly wit 
an idea of restoring it instead of building 2 
new house, Salvin’s draughtsman made a 
series of delightful pencil drawings of the olc 
house. That of the front (Fig. 10) shows 4 
typical late-14th- or early-15th-century mano 
house evidently remodelled in Jacobean 
times: probably, in view of its very Flemish: 
looking crow-stepped gables, by Daniel de 
Ligne. Several elaborate cusped and tran. 
somed windows had then been reset, no doubt 
in connection with the subdividing of the 
hall; and what seem to be 14th-century 
windows of two lights were incorporated ir 
the lesser gables. A wing extending to the 
side made the total length 236 ft. A three 
sided oriel supported on arches in the centre 
of the other front was reproduced in the soutl 
side of the new house. The forecourt was 
enclosed by ‘‘a very beautiful Gothic balus 
trade of stone,” actually small Renaissane¢ 
arches on square piers, of which there is 4 


‘drawing, and which were re-erected or repro: 


duced on the terrace of the new house. The 
drawings made in 1831 confirm contemporary 
descriptions, in Turner’s Collections for th 
History of the Soke of Peterborough and else 
where, of the exterior being in an advance 
state of decay, “nearly covered in foliage 
indeed supported by thick ivy,” and much 0 
the interior being unsafe. The hall containec 
“antique looking furniture, old armour anc 
flags;’’ there was a gallery 100 ft. long con 
taining many family portraits together with < 
Van Dyck and a Murillo; a_ tapestriec 
drawing - room with windows containing 
heraldic glass; and a good 17th-century 
staircase. 


Sir Daniel, who had married anothe 
émigrée, Elizabeth de la Fountaine, wa 
succeeded by his son Erasmus. But when hi 
grandson, and great- -grandson Cadwallade: 


THE ENTRANCE HALL Glynne, both died without issue in 1730-31 


. 
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Harlaxton reverted to a descendant of his daughter Eliza- : ~~ 
beth Tyrwhitt, whose husband, George Gregory, High 
Sheriff of Nottingham in 1748, died in 1750. The latter’s 
forbear had founded Gregory’s Hospital in Nottingham at 
the end of the 16th century, and his predecessors in each 
generation had married an heiress. Some of the best por- 
traits that hung in old Harlaxton had come through his 
grandfather in Charles II’s time having married a daughter 
of Sir Martin Lister, the famous Caroline physician. One in 
particular, of Lady Lister in her wedding dress, painted by 
Jansen in 1626, is stated to have been coveted in vain by 
the great Duke of Marlborough and Lord Wilmington. 
George Gregory's father became possessed of the neigh- 
bouring estates of Denton and Rempsford through marriage 
with Susanna Williams. His son, George de Ligne Gregory, 
was High Sheriff in 1793, but neither he nor his successor of 
the same name appear to have lived regularly at Harlaxton. 
In 1836 we hear of a single room in the old house “pre- 
served by the proprietor,’’ who is described as ‘‘for many 
years a collector of objects of vertu in France and Italy.” He 
began building the new house in 1831-32. 

From this genealogy it is evident that Mr. Gregory was 
not, as might have been supposed from the lavish character 


@, 
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4 and 5. LOOKING VERTICALLY UPWARDS FROM THE FOOT OF THE 
CEDAR STAIRCASE, AND (below) BAROQUE DECORATION AT SECOND- 
FLOOR LEVEL 


3.—THE NORTH STAIRCASE TO THE MAIN FLOOR 


of his undertaking, a nouveau riche of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, but a country landowner long connected with the 
place. In this respect Harlaxton resembles other country 
houses of outstanding size and architecture erected at this 
time: Toddington, built from his own designs by Lord 
Sudeley, Highclere rebuilt for the Earl of Carnarvon by 
Barry, and Scarisbrick Hall by A. W. Pugin. The de Ligne 
connection with 16th-century England may partly account 
for his adopting the Elizabethan style, rather than the 
Gothic or Italian, for Harlaxton, and having Salvin for his 
architect. 

Born in 1799, son of a retired general living at Worth- 
ing, so perhaps not dependent entirely on his profession for 
livelihood, Anthony Salvin appears to have set up in prac- 
tice immediately after leaving Nash’s office, where he 
received his training, presumably about 1822-26. Moreby 
Hall, Yorkshire, and Mamhead, Devon (1827), both in 
Tudor style, were the only important houses he had de- 
signed before 1831, the earliest date connected with his 
design for Harlaxton. He had concentrated on assimilating 
the domestic and military architecture of the Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance, a process on which some light may 
be shed by the presence among his drawings, now preserved 
at the R.I.B.A., of hundreds of sensitively perceptive pencil 
sketches of country houses and other buildings of these 
periods. They were drawn by his assistant, James Deeson, 
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6.—THE CHAPEL, ORIGINALLY THE GREAT HALL, IN THE EAST 
FRONT, LOOKING SOUTH. (Right) 7.—THE MUSIC OR DRAWING- 


ROOM 


a contemporary of J. L. Pearson (to whom 
Deeson gave a remarkable set of drawings 
of Eton College done in 1841, also at the 
R.1.B.A.). By no means all are connected, 
as are those of old Harlaxton, with Salvin’s 
commissions; but their precision and no less 
their feeling for texture are likely to have 
been of considerable service to Salvin in ac- 
quiring his remarkable grasp of his special- 
ity. But none of either Salvin’s or Deeson’s 
drawings comprise anything bearing upon 
the astonishing Baroque decoration which is 
to be seen within Harlaxton.* 

We found last week that in 1838 Salvin 
was replaced by William Burn, “who was 
afterwards engaged to complete the edifice 
but, in the first instance, had only to erect 
what remained to be done in strict conformity 
with that half or portion which had been 
built by Mr. Salvin.’’+ One reason for the 
change of architect may have been that 
Mr. Gregory required, for the display of his 
collections, that some of the principal rooms 
should be more in the Versailles or Baroque 
manner than Salvin could provide. A contri- 
butory reason, however, would have been the 
fashion for French Rococo architecture and 
decoration which began with the saloon at 
Belvoir devised by Elizabeth, Duchess of 


* Nor, it may be mentioned, did two large trunks of docu- 
ments conne*ted with the Pearson-Gregory estate, which I have 
‘been enabled to examine through the courtesy of the executors 
and Messrs. Farrer, yield any reference to the building. 


+ Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal, 1839. 


Rutland, and Matthew 


Wyatt (c. 1825), and devel-~ 


oped after 1833 by Earl de 
Grey in his rebuilding of 
Wrest. (It is said that Mr. 
Gregory was to some ex- 


tent inspired to his build- ° 


ing of Harlaxton by a 
desire to rival Belvoir.) 
The reason for the choice 
of Burn, a leading Edin- 
burgh architect, to com- 
plete Harlaxton is obscure, 
though it seems he had 
already designed extensive 
alterations (few of which 
survive) at Knowsley. It 
was not till 1844 that, 
leaving his Scottish prac- 
tice to his partner, David 
Bryce, he moved to Lon- 
don. The bulk of Burn’s 
work is Tudor-Baronial, 
but decisive evidence that 
he enjoyed equal facility 
with Baroque is afforded 
by his building and deco- 
ration of Montagu House, 
Whitehall, for the Duke of 
Buccleuch, in French Re- 
naissance (1859-62), where 
the principal rooms are in 
exactly the same florid 
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Rococo style, with painted ceilings, as in Figs. 7 and 8, 

There is no means of exactly dating his Baroque 
work here. As late as 1853 the Builder reported that 
construction at Harlaxton had been going on “‘during 
the last fourteen years”’ (that was true of Burn’s work, 
though Salvin’s had been begun twenty years before) 
and had already cost £100,000. The description in the 
Civil Engineer of 1839 gives the sizes and relationships 
of the rooms, but no description of their treatment, 
implying that there was then nothing to see, and 
states that Burn, first engaged “‘to erect what remained 
to be done in the half built by Mr. Salvin, afterwards 
completed the edifice.” Since the drawing-room, 
gallery and, most spectacular of all, the cedar stair- 
case (Figs. 4 and 5) are all in the southern half, this 
was evidently the sphere of Burn’s original work: 
and as operations were still going on in 1855 (not long 
before his decoration of Montagu House) the staircase 
here could also be assigned to about that date. 

The entrance hall, in the centre of the west front, 
could, however, be due to Salvin (Fig. 2). Yet the 
gross scrolls and a frightening selection of gigantic 
weapons, with shields of de Ligne and Gregory, on the 
arcade, are more related to the forecourt gateway, 
which last week we associated with Burn, than with 
the scholarly Elizabethan idiom of Salvin’s elevations. 
The staircase beyond this arcade is a not unsuccessful 
essay in French Renaissance (Fig. 3). From its head 
access is gained to the great hall, now the chapel (Fig. 
6), filling the centre of the east front, and the dining- 
room lit by the central bays of the western (Fig. 9). 

The former, 78 ft. by 27 ft., two storeys ia height, 
has a stone arched screen supporting a gallery at its 
northern end, and at the south-east corner a deep oriel 
window beyond the colossal chimney-piece. The 
general design and much of the detail (e.g. the roof 
trusses) derive from the Jacobean hall of Audley End, 
itself something of an archaism, though everything has 
been magnified and coarsened. Much additional orna- 
ment was also worked in, including remarkable 
Michelangelesque caryatid figures supporting the 
trusses. Except, possibly, for these, the hall can be 
regarded as Salvin’s. It makes a most impressive 
chapel, with the magnificent chandeliers now intro- 
duced. 

The inner and principal portion of the dining-room 
(40 ft. by 25 ft.)—Fig. 9—occupies the base of the 
central tower, with the oriel window forming a large 
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»xtension to its west side, and deep recesses in 7 : — 
the turrets at its angles. The decoration is 
»verpoweringly lavish compared with Salvin’s 
asual style. Yet the components individually 
ire well designed. The fine black and white 
marble chimney-piece elaborates a pattern re- 
peated more simply in wood at Scotney in 
1840. In supervising the execution, Burn pro- 
bably made no alteration. To him alone, how- 
aver, must be ascribed the decoration of the 
rooms southwards from this point. 


The cedar staircase, reached, via an 
ante-room, through the lower doorway in 
Fig. 5, is contained in one of two internal 
towers and lit by arched clerestory windows. 
In this confined but lofty space the staircase 
rises only from the first to the second storey 
—in three flights each interrupted by a short 
landing. It takes its name from the wood 
used for its balustrade and panelling, though 
stucco-work of the most extravagant Baroque 
predominates in the piled-up decoration, 
and bronze figures carrying candelabra stand 
on the newels. In the second storey, dummy 
sash windows of mirror alternate with 
caryatids carrying scrolled brackets that 
support the soffit of a gallery in the clerestory, 
and are surmounted by uit: carrying large 
cockle shells (Fig. 4). Over the second storey 
landing these are supplemented by a torrent 
of bellying stucco drapery, tasselled cords 
and floral festoons (Fig. 5). High above, the 
painted ceiling feigns the sky. 


This prodigious display of Baroque vir- 
tuosity, more profuse than some authentic 
productions of Zimmermann and the Asams 
in Bavaria, is quite unparalleled in 19th- 
century England. The work would be less 
unaccountable if it were found to be, after 
all, an Edwardian insertion or due to Har- 
laxton’s purchaser in the 1930s, but there is 
no knowledge of such an undertaking then. 
In the late 50s and ’60s, Charles Garnier was 
producing comparable Baroque decoration 
in the Paris Opera House under the Second 
Empire, and Burn was decorating Montagu 
House. The men whom he employed there 
were almost certainly responsible for the 
stucco in the music or drawing-room, which 
occupies the north-east wing (Fig. 7), and in 
which the chimney-piece and painted ceiling 
are closely paralleled at Montagu House. The 
same applies to the gallery (95 ft. by 25 ft.) 
—Fig. 8—which is treated in a well conceived 
Rococo style, and occupies the whole length 
of the south side opening on to the garden. 
It would be interesting to discover who 
were the craftsmen capable of such work 
then. Harlaxton as evolved by Salvin and 
Burn for its dilettante creator is a fascinating 
revelation of the mid-19th-century’s range 
of taste and performance in architecture. 


9.—THE DINING-ROOM IN THE CENTRE OF THE 

ENTRANCE FRONT. (Left) 10—OLD HARLAXTON 

MANOR. DRAWING BY JAMES DEESON, 1841. 

Reproduced by permission of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects 


George Gregory died in 1860, when he was succeeded by 
his nephew John Sherwin Gregory. He was ultimately 
followed by his kinsman Thomas Sherwin Pearson, who 
took the name of Gregory. After the latter’s death in 1936 
the contents were dispersed by sale, and in 1938 the house 
was bought by Mrs. van der Elst, who renamed it Grantham 
Castle. In 1948 it was acquired as the Novitiate of the Eng- 
lish Jesuits, in place of Wardour Castle, where the latter’s 
establishment had been initially intended. While parts of the 
house have been adapted or reconstructed, and now admir- 
ably serve its present use, the surroundings and, as these 
photographs show, the principal rooms are handsomely 
maintained for purposes of reception and entertainment. 
Indeed, a number of notable early Italian paintings and 
other works of art, received as gifts, find here a not inappro- 
iy We priate setting. 
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THE MORRIS MINOR 1000 


known as the 1000, because the engine 

capacity is almost 1,000 c.c.—is a still 
further improved version of the model intro- 
duced in 1948, which in the last eight years has 
earned the reputation of being one of the 
most successful small cars produced since the 
war. In 1952 the original side-valve engine 
was replaced by an overhead-valve engine, but 
the car’s charm was to some extent lost owing 
to the use of a gear-box whose ratios prevented 
the performance from being fully enjoyed. The 
latest example has an engine of slightly greater 
capacity—948 c.c.—which has given an increase 
in power of 20 per cent. The ratios now offered 
by the gear-box enable full advantage to be 
taken of the car’s capabilities. 

The extra capacity has been obtained by 
increasing the cylinder bores, but not merely 
by boring out the original casting. A new casting 
of greater strength and rigidity is used, and 
the diameter of the big-ends has been increased 
and the connecting rods strengthened. One 
reason for the increase in power is that the 
compression ratio has been raised from 7.2: 1 
to 8.3: 1, which naturally means that it is 
better to use a premium-grade fuel. Lead- 
bronze big-end and main bearings are used, 


le \HE latest example of the Morris Minor— 


In keeping with the car’s character a 
proper centrally mounted gear lever is fitted, 
which is a real pleasure to use after so many 
gear levers mounted on the steering column. 
The hand brake is mounted between the front 
seats—a great improvement over those hidden 
beneath the fascia. With such a small car the 
designer is faced with a difficult task in attempt- 
ing to provide comfort, but the standard 
achieved is very high. The separate bucket 
seats give good support and hold both driver 
and passenger well on corners. The driver’s 
seat would be improved if a little more adjust- 
ment were provided for tall drivers. A recircu- 
latory heater is fitted, but this is exceedingly 
noisy and tends to circulate too much heated 
air around one’s face and not enough towards 
the feet, which can lead to drowsiness. This 
new model is fitted with a one-piece windscreen, 
which has greatly improved vision, and is 
matched by a larger rear window. 
I tested the doors did not open enough, with 
the result that some care was needed in entering 
and leaving. Among the interior fittings is an 
excellent one which has been marred by its 
execution. The trafficator switch takes the 


form of an arm beneath the steering wheel, and 
with it is combined the horn button. The action 


THE MORRIS MINOR 1000, WHICH HAS GOOD PERFORMANCE AND VISIBILITY 


as a result of development tests on the German 
Autobahnen, when the car was driven for 
25,000 miles at an average speed of over 
60 m.p.h. A full-flow external oil filter is incor- 
porated in the lubrication system. The engine 
compartment is very wide, so that the engine is 
remarkably accessible. The cooling system 
is thermostatically controlled, which assists in 
rapid warming up. 

What first endeared the Morris Minor to 
motorists in 1948 was its remarkable stability, 
and the accuracy and sensitivity of the steering. 
Its road-holding qualities, which enable it to be 
driven in sports car style, are largely due to the 
wide track, and the fact that there is very little 
overhang at front and rear. The front suspen- 
sion is independent, by means of torsion bars 
and wishbones; that at the rear is by semi- 
elliptic leaf springs. Alterations to the back- 
axle ratio, raised from 5.29 : 1 to 4.55 : 1, and 
to the gear-box ratios have enabled the maxi- 
mum speed to be raised by about 8 m.p.h., 
while the top speed on third gear has been 
increased from just over 40 m.p.h. to slightly 
under 60 m.p.h. This improvement has 
naturally made a great difference to the car’s 
acceleration and hill-climbing capabilities. It 
might be assumed that these increases in per- 
formance would have brought certain dis- 
advantages, but this is not so. The greater 
capacity of the engine has helped to increase the 
power available at lower engine speeds, with the 
result that the lazy driver could do most of his 
driving without use of the gear-box. 


had to be stiff to prevent both being inadver- 
tently worked together, but this spoils both 
uses. I feel it would have been better to 
have gone further and fitted a Continental-type 
switch giving combined operation of the head- 
lights, dipping and’ horn, and employed a 
separate self-cancelling trafficator switch. This 
would have the advantage of making unneces- 
sary the awkward foot-operated dipping switch, 
which requires the foot to be deliberately lifted 
over the clutch. Although it is a small car the 
luggage capacity is good, and can be increased 
in emergency by folding forward the rear seat 
squab, which forms the forward bulkhead of the 
uggage boot. 

After I had driven the Minor 1000 for only 
a mile, and in busy London streets, the amazing 
improvement given by the new engine and 
gear ratios was obvious. The increase in power 
can be truly felt, and the improved gear-box 
allows full acceleration at the speeds normally 
used in restricted areas. During my test a fast 
run was done from London to Cheshire and 
back, and it confirmed even more definitely 
that this latest version of the Morris Minor has 
strengthened its reputation of being unbeatable 
in its particular class, both internationally as 
well as in Great Britain. The increase in maxi- 
mum speed and the raising of the final ratio 
have made a surprising difference to the cruising 
speed which can be habitually used on suitable 
roads. With the earlier model most drivers 
would settle down at about 55 m.p.h., but this 
latest version can be cruised at a steady 
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On the car ‘ 


=> By J. EASON GIBSON 


65 m.p.h. Despite the increased perm 
formance, and the fact that the car was con- 
sistently driven very fast, the fuel consumption 
averaged exactly 40 m.p.g. throughout my test. 
I have no doubt that many owners of the new 
Minor will find that their figures will be around 
45 m.p.g. 

When small cars, even those with good 
suspension, are driyen on very rough roads, 
there tends to be a sharp reduction in speed, 
and often some uncomfortable pitching. On 
the Minor these faults are not noticed. One 
very bad stretch of road I covered made so little 
difference to the ride that, on my return trip, 
I covered it at as high a speed as could be 
reached from the previous corner. The comfort 
remained as normal, and my wife, who was 
dozing at the time, was completely undisturbed. 
The benefit of the new one-piece windscreen is 
nullified slightly by the retention of the wipers 
used on the old screen: they leave a noticeable 
area of unwiped screen right in the nie 
which causes a worrying blind spot. 

While the. brakes are fully up to the pen 
formance of the car under average driving condi- 
tions, I gained the impression that continuous 
hard driving, especially on faster roads than those 
in Britain, might find them slightly wanting. 
It is fair to point out that this is only an 
impression, as the brakes in fact resisted 
attempts to fade them while I had the car. 
Because one can cover large distances in a short 
time the size of the fuel tank is a little disturbing. 
It holds only 5 gallons, which gives a range of 
only 200 miles or so. The headlamps give a very 
good driving beam, but in the dipped position 
considerable scattering was noticed, which 
produced one or two blind spots. 

My first car after the war was a Morris 
Minor, and the best testimonial for this new 
model is that all my enthusiasm for it has been 
renewed, and I feel very tempted to try to 
obtain one for my own motoring. When one 
remembers that the car is of integral construc~ 
tion the low level of drumming and road noise 
is most commendable. It could possibly be 
improved even further by some under-sealing 
after purchase; this can be done very cheaply 
nowadays. As my trip to Cheshire was in con- 
nection with the British Empire Trophy race 
the car was heavily loaded with typewriters, 
adding machines and other race impedimenta— 
as well as luggage—but at no time did I get the 
impression that the willing little engine was 
being overstrained. My return trip was done 
at one sitting, and I found the car as untiring 
to drive as any larger car. a 

The modifications to both engine and gear 
box have succeeded in enhancing still further 
the excellence of the Morris Minor, and the 
increased performance can be used to the full, 
owing to the very good cornering and stability. 
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THE MORRIS MINOR 1000 


Makers: Morris Motors, Cowley, Oxford. ‘ 
SPECIFICATION q 
Price £688 17s.| Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
(including P.T. £223 17s.) | Suspension 
Cubic capacity 948 c.c. Independent (front) 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 7 ft. 2 mem 
62.9 x 76.2 mm.| Track (front) 4 ft. 23 ins. 
Cylinders Four| Track (rear) 4 ft. 24 ins. 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 12 ft. 4 ins. 
B.H.P. 37 at 4,750 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. Lima 
Carb. $.U.| Overall height 5 ft. 0 im. 
Ignition Lucas coil|Ground clearance 6} ins. 
Oil filter Full-flow| Turning circle 34 ft. 6 ins. 
Ist gear 16.47 to 1] Weight 15} ewt. 
2nd gear 10.8 to 1] Fuel cap. 5 galls. 
3rd gear 6.42 to 1} Oil cap. uf vin 
4th gear 4.55 to 1] Water cap. 9% pin 
Final drive Hypoid bevel|Tyres § Dunlop 5.00 x ve 
PERFORMANCE 4 
Accelera- Max. speed 73.5 m. ph 
tion Top 3rd Petrol consumption 
30-50 18.5 secs. 11.6 secs.| 40 m.p.g.- at average 
40-60 23.5 secs. _ speed of 48 m.p.h. 
0-60 (all gears) 30.5 sees. 


Brakes: 30 to 0 in 35.5 feet (90 per cent. efficiency) 
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HELPING TO 


| By PHYLLIS BARKAS 


WROTE some years ago in CouNTRY LIFE 
about the crowned hawk eagles which live in 
a nest in an enormous podo tree in our 
|Kenya garden, and of how they hatched out a 
chick and brought him up. When the eaglet was 
|16 months old he met with a tragic end. Some 
|boys on a neighbouring farm found him with his 
talons buried in a large buck. Evidently he 
could neither lift the buck nor withdraw his 
talons, and, sad to say, the boys killed him and 
the buck with sticks. 

After that the parent eagles did not manage 
to rear a chick until last year, although they 
have nested every year. In 1954 the eaglet 
vanished without trace from the nest when it 
was three weeks old, and in 1955 we found one, 
also at three weeks, in the early morning, dead 
at the foot ofthe tree, with his head torn off and 
‘the meat from his crop scattered around on the 
lawn. Although even through powerful field- 
glasses he had looked to be about the size of a 
baby turkey when in the nest, when we weighed 
him he was four pounds without his head. The 
poor mother seemed heartbroken and walked 
round and round the tree with her head bent. 

Having thought a hawk or some other bird 
of prey had taken the previous eaglets, I was 
now convinced that it was a wild cat of some 
sort. All our white hens had had their heads 
torn off and several very large wild cats had 
been killed near by. Also, my husband had shot 
a huge fierce cat-like creature which jumped 
from a tree and attacked our three dogs, nearly 
tearing an ear off one of them. Many people said 
it was impossible for any sort of cat to climb 
such a tall tree, but I was determined to take 
precautions, and, while the birds were sitting in 
December, 1955, we surrounded the tree with 
barbed wire. And to our great joy the eaglet 
which was hatched out on December 29 
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ENJOYING: THE SUNSHINE ON A 


OLD 


TREE. THE 
EAGLET WAS THEN SIX AND A HALF MONTHS 
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A YOUNG CROWNED HAWK EAGLE THAT THE AUTHOR HELPED TO REAR IN 
KENYA PAUSES WITH SPREAD WINGS WHILE FEEDING ON A RABBIT’S HEAD 


survived. He has become quite a well-known 
character and a film star. The American team of 
ornithologists from Cornell University who 
spent three months in Kenya last year came and 
stayed with us, and took hundreds of feet of 
coloured film and made sound recordings of the 
eagles to take back to America. 

On two occasions, when he was a few weeks 
old, and the father failed to bring food and the 
mother appeared to be very agitated, I fed the 
birds. The first time I put a large piece of meat 
down on the lawn about 20 yards 
from the tree. The mother gazed 
longingly at it the whole after- 
noon, but did not go near it. So 
in the evening we went right 
away, taking the dogs with us, 
to make sure that they did not 
eat the meat, and when we 
came back the meat had gone, 
and the eaglet was being fed in 
the nest. On the next occasion I 
hung half a chicken on a long 
stick, which we stuck in the grass 
some yards from the tree, and 
early next morning the chicken 
had disappeared, and again the 
young eagle was being fed. Later 
I found the claws of the chicken 
in one of the pellets which had 
been regurgitated by the mother. 
I have also found the hoofs of a 
small buck in a pellet. 

The eaglet first left the nest 
by jumping on to a nearby 
branch on April 4. He seemed to 
be very excited and pleased with 
himself, and stood there for some 
time flapping his wings as 
though testing them before jump- 
ing back to the nest. He did the 
same on the 5th and the 6th, and 
then grew more venturesome and 
flapped on to branches much 
farther from the nest. Then on 
Monday, April 23, at about 4 
p.m. he sailed down into the gar- 
den and landed in a large laven- 
der bush. I went to him, and he 
did not seem to be afraid. From 
the day he was hatched out I 
have talked and whistled to him 
and imitated the parents’ cry, 
and I think knowing my voice 
made him unafraid. He made no 
attempt to fly back to the tree, 
as obviously his wings were not 
strong enough to bear him to 
such a height, but allowed him- 
self to be picked up by old 
Kamau, our head garden boy, 


and put in a chicken ark. He allowed his back 
to be stroked and made small plaintive noises, 
quite unlike his usual wild cry. We offered 
him meat, but he would not eat it. We put 
the chicken ark outside our bedroom window 
so that we could hear if there were any dis- 
turbances in the night. I made him a nest of 
green branches and twigs in the ark to try to 
make him feel at home, and put a blanket and 
sacks over the ark in case it should rain, 
which it did. In the morning I was delighted 
to find him looking very well and walking 
about in the ark. We rang up a kind neighbour 
who breeds rabbits, and she brought us an 
enormous rabbit. We cut off a hind leg and 
threw it into the ark, and he immediately 
pounced on it and devoured it with obvious 
enjoyment. 

The mother did not come to the nest all 
that day, and it was many weeks since the 
father had appeared, so the youngster was calm 
and peaceful, and we took a lot of photo- 
graphs of him. When in repose his crown lies 
flat on his head, but if anything unusual hap- 
pens up it goes. So in most of the photographs 
his crown is up, as he was very suspicious of 
the camera. He ate another rabbit’s leg in the 
evening, and we covered him up the same as 
the night before. 

On Wednesday, April 25, at 10 a.m. his 
mother came to the nest and called wildly and 
frantically when she found the nest empty. The 
poor eaglet became madly excited and called 
back to her, beating his wings and attacking the 
wire of the ark. So we opened the ark and he 
rushed out and took off and flew to a small tree 
not far away, where he landed on a very weak 
branch and had great difficulty in balancing; in 
fact, he hung upside down for some time. 

He was obviously frantic to get to his 
mother, who in the meantime had left the nest 
and flown to a tree nearer to him. When he had 
regained his balance he took off and flapped 
clumsily to the tree upon which she was sitting. 
She then came below him and seemed to urge 
him to make his way higher, which he did, in 
short stages. Then she left him and flew out of 
sight. When he thought he was all set to plane 
over to the nest, he took off very awkwardly and 
flew in the wrong direction and landed in thick 
scrub on the other side of the river, which was 
in roaring spate. Fearing that he might fall in 
the river or be taken by some wild animal, I 
sent our boys over to the other side on a tree 
which bends right across the river. They picked 
him up and handed him from one to another 
across the tree trunk—no mean feat considering 
the size and weight of him. And so, back he 
went to the chicken ark. He seemed tired and 
confused, and did not in the least mind being 
handled. I stroked his breast and neck all the 
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way back to the ark, and the down was deep 
and very soft. The boys were most helpful all 
the time he was with us. They are all very proud 
of the eagles; they call an aeroplane a n’dege, 
which means a bird, but they call the eagles 
n'dege ya Mungu—birds of God. We put 
a large piece of rabbit, including the head, in the 
ark as soon as we got him back, and, in spite of 
his agitating day, it all vanisked. 

That night I tried to form a better plan of 
action to carry out when his mother came again. 
I thought if we took him up on the roof of the 
house, from which there is a clear view of the 
nest with no trees in between, he would be able 
to sail over when his mother called him. At 
10.30 a.m., on Thursday, April 26, his mother 
arrived and sat on the nest and screamed to him. 
We rushed him out of the ark, up a ladder and 
up the very steep roof and perched him on the 
ridge on the top. He looked truly magnificent 
there flapping his great wings. And then, going 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, he took off 
and flopped over to a small fragile tree to the 
left of the house, where he landed upside down 
on a twig hardly strong enough to support a 
sparrow. He swayed about perilously for some 
time, but eventually got the right way up and 
seemed to collect himself. From there he man- 
aged quite a strong flight to a big tree and 
perched on a good firm branch where he 
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evidently decided to rest. Then down came the 
rain in torrents. 

All day long we ourselves and relays of boys 
watched him to see that he did not make a 
forced landing again. Just before dark he 
moved to a more sheltered spot in a big tree 
nearer the nest. He was still in the same place 
in the morning, and called most of the time for 
his mother, who was nowhere to be seen. 
Unfortunately, we had to go out to luncheon 
that day, and I was feeling very worried about 
him all the time, and was delighted when the 
telephone rang and I had a message to say that 
he was safely back on the nest. : 

When we got home all the boys were wait- 
ing to tell us proudly how clever the eaglet had 
been in making his way home. Each flight had 
taken him a little higher, and a little nearer until 
at last he reached his goal. It was utter joy to 
see him again on the nest with his mother 
happily feeding him. He was so delightful 
while with us that we christened him Rafiki, 
which is Swahili for friend. When we had him 
in the chicken coop he was the size of an 
average turkey and must have weighed about 
12 pounds. 


It was wonderful to see the great beauty 


and size of this eaglet at such close quarters. 
Normally, these birds, the largest and fiercest 
eagles in Africa, live in tall trees in dense forest, 


STONECRACKER JOSH 


HE lonnin of our small church by the 

Cumberland Esk, 600 yards of winding 

way from the dale road to the river, had 
been getting into a bad state. As it belongs to 
the pathetic class of the not-adopted, I went 
down to have a word with Josh, our roadman 
who retired some nine years since. My idea was 
to hire him for the job and lend a bit of amateur 
assistance. He proved genially willing. 

“Grand,” I said. “Start in the morning?” 

He shook his white head. “Nay, not 
to-morrer. Ah’s off to Broughton, to git em to 
mak a bit o’ paper fur when ah’s fettled.”’ 

I tried a guess. “ Your will?” 

His eyes lit up. “Ay, that’s it. Ah’ll begin 
on t’lonnin Thursda’.” 

Having Wednesday to spare, I worked 
there alone with a shovel and a collar-rake. The 
first step was a piece of strenuous mud-larking. 
Flanked by dry walls of granite chunks, with a 
rough verge skirting the bases of them, the 
lonnin was never designed for cars, tractors and 
motor-hearses. At the narrowest spots heavy 
tyres had skidded over the grassy soil and 
squeezed it into a spreading mulch, to produce 
two evils. The gutters for the water to escape 
were choked with earth, and slush and massa- 
cred sods smeared the surface of the lonnin 
itself. I loosened the. stuff by jabbing with the 
shovel, dragged it into lines with the collar- 
rake, and scooped the lines into heaps. After an 
hour I was tired, and clammily warm, despite 
the sting in the air. It seemed honourable to 
claim a rest. 


It was utterly quiet, for we have our dale to 


ourselves in the early months of the year. A 
sugar-powdering of snow dusted the upper fells. 
Crags that had escaped it were a startling black 
by contrast. They in turn seemed to stress the 
blueness of the cold sky. Lower down, old 
brackens were a modest rustiness, and the bare 
spinneys gave an effect of final, empty silence. 
* OK 

I was wrong. There were sharp, cheerful 
cries, and a fluttering of fieldfares alighted on a 
holly still glowing with berries. Next, a per- 
sistent twittering turned out to be half a dozen 
red and chestnut crossbills pecking at seed 
among the conifers, their heads rather side- 
ways, like folk with a stiff neck. It was a good 
excuse to idle a while longer. 

Josh permitted no slacking on Thursday. 
He arrived with a sort of spade-shovel, an iron 
bar and a hammer. 

He said: “ Best leuk at them pot-holes to 
see hoo mooch pinnel we'll need.” 

The pinkish pinnel is granulated granite, 
and the very backbone of the lonnin, binding 
into a snug hardness. But frost plays destruc- 
tive tricks with it. During a cold spell the 
expansion of the ground causes no immediate 


trouble. The moment a thaw sets in, walls 
tumble, pinnel subsides, wheels carve into it, 
and pot-holes gape splashily. On occasion there 
is no warning. I have walked along a firm, 
crisp trod, and dropped abruptly a matter of 
three inches. Though it sounds nothing much, 
the experience can be peculiar. 

Josh made his calculation. “ We'll want a 
gey lock o’ stuff,” he said. “Ah'll see to it in 
yan or two days. Meanwhiles, we'll git on wi’ 
them verges.” 

Delving into those rough, miniature banks, 
I felt a trifle reluctant. I was probably digging 
away some of the jewels that would have been 
colouring our lonnin later in the year—the 
golden, starry tormentil, that fairy-tale conso- 
lation prize of acid soil, the pale and elegant 
harebell and the perky purple-crimson burnet 
from which we extract a drink resembling port. 
Beauty and a port-style brew had to be sacri- 
ficed for clean, church-going shoes. It was 
proper, yet a little sad. 

I jabbed and scooped and shovelled, and 
imagined I was. getting on briskly until I glanced 
at Josh, on the opposite side. He had done 
about four times as much, Short, wiry, he 
ripped into the resisting. turf as if it were frail 
blancmange. Every shovel-load he raised set up 
an ache in the small of my back. Such effortless 
child’s play humiliated me, until I remembered 
that for two generations, in his spare hours, he 
had been our grave-digger. Watching him was 
a genuine excuse to rest and study his tech- 
nique, elbows to ribs, his right knee pressing up 
against the knuckles of his right hand to 
strengthen the thrust. After his own fashion he 
was a craftsman, more skilled than many an 
engineer in a machine-shop. 

Py Ears 

Presently he stopped and stared rebukingly, 
not at me, but at something farther along the 
lonnin. It was the snout of a boulder projecting 
awkwardly above the surface. 

“Yon might cause an accident-like,’’ he 
said. “Summun walkin’ doon here in t’dark.” 
His hands flapped over to describe a victim 
sprawling on all fours. “ We'll shift her now.” 

We crossed to the boulder. Three times he 
whanged his hammer on the snout. Nothing 
happened, and that took me aback, because 
Josh enjoys fame as a stonecracker, and proba- 
bly holds the record for smashing up thousands 
of tons, first treated by having a fire kindled on 
them, his claim being: “ It maks ’em crack mair 
easy.” 

He stooped and peered at the boulder. 
“Ah,” he said, “ ’tis a blue ’un. She'll nay 
crack there. We'll dig her oot.” 

With shovels and the bar we worried the 
surrounding pinnel. I jammed the bar deep and 
levered with all my weight. The boulder, to 
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and are very difficult to observe, sO we ar 
extraordinarily lucky to have this pair living 
with us right out in the open. I was worried in 
case he should again be too venturesome, but 
he seemed to have learned his lesson, and 
practised short flights to trees level with the 
nest until his wings became stronger and better 
able to bear his weight. i 
The mother was most assiduous in her 
duties for some time after his ‘‘holiday,” and 
brought food regularly to the nest. But aftera 
while hunting must have been difficult, and she 
did not appear for several days. Poor Rafiki 
cried unceasingly and looked so pitiful that I got 
in the car and set off for Nanyuki to see if our 
butcher could let’me have meat with skin and 
hair on it. My luck was in, for I had not gone 
far when in the middle of the road there was a 
lovely big hare which had evidently been killed 
by a car. We popped it in the boot of the car, 
and when we got home a boy cut off the hind 
legs and climbed a tree near the nest but much 
lower, and put the hare where the eaglet could 
see it. He watched the whole operation with 
great interest, and as soon as the boy climbed 
down he flew over and pounced on the hare and 
ate it. We fed him for three days and then his 
mother returned and fed him regularly for some 
time until she felt able to leave him to his own 
resources. ; 


By DUDLEY HOYS 


my mind, stayed immovable as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

“Can’t do it,” I said, gasping. 
budge.” 

“Try anither shove.” 

Again I heaved, and he grinned trium- 
phantly. “She’s alive, she’s alive.” 

In the end we dislodged the great, smooth 
brute. It would have been an asset, but for the 
snout, due to receive a conquering smack with 
the hammer. Gloating over the prospect, I 
gaped to see him tap the boulder in entirely the 
wrong place. The snout dropped off neatly and 
meekly. 

‘Ay, she can gaa back to bed,” said Josh, 
and we fitted her into the hole, and scraped over 
the pinnel.. The operation had taken five 
minutes. Without him, I should have taken— 
No, without him I should have given up trying. 
ANAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


OUTSTANDING BIRD 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
poe photographers have played an import- 
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ant part in stimulating the present 
widespread public interest in birds, and 
none more so than Eric Hosking, a collection of 
some 150 of whose photographs of familiar and 
unfamiliar species is on view at Kodak House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, to-day and from April 23 
to 27. Clarity of detail and excellence of com- 
position, the product of technical skill and an 
artist’s eye, are the hall-mark of Mr. Hosking’s 
work, and they are exemplified again and again 
in this exhibition, notably in the photographs of 
a black-throated diver incubating its eggs beside 
a Scottish loch, of a greenshank returning to her 
eggs and young in the Highlands, of a pair of 
kites at their nest in the Coto Donana, in Spain, 
and of turtle-doves feeding by an old pea-stack 
in Suffolk. Many of the pictures, especially those 
of little egrets and other herons taken last year 
in Spain, are almost dazzlingly bright in the 
excellent lighting under which they are exhi- 
bited, but now and then the photographs that 
catch one’s eye are rather those, such as the 
portraits of golden eagles at their eyrie in the 
Highlands, that rely for their effect on the 
subtle interplay of light and shade. 
Photography is also playing its part in bird 
research. For example, the use of high-speed 
electronic flash apparatus has enabled birds to 
be “ frozen”’ in flight, so that their various wing 
positions can be studied in detail. There are a 
number of these photographs in the exhibition, 
taken, thanks to an ingenious device, by the 
birds themselves, and also several in which, 
again owing to the clarity given by the high- 
speed flash apparatus, the various insects that 
the birds are carrying to their young as food 
can be identified. 
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HARDY CATTLE OF THE WELSH HILLS 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


WO years ago, driving past the dreary 
marshland which lies at the foot of Carn 
Meini, where the stones of Stonehenge 
were quarried, a Prescelly farmer friend and I 
were held up by a straggling mixed herd of cows 
being brought in to be milked. As they filed 
past, my friend exclaimed at the sight of an 
animal that looked in all respects like a wild 
cow. She was almost white, but her eyes, 
muzzle and hoofs were near black, the wide- 
branching horns were dark-tipped and she had 
dark-coloured hair inside her ears. We stopped 
the farmer and asked him how she was bred. 
He told us he had bought her from a farm near 
Mynachlogddu, a near-by village, and that, 
though she was of an unusual colour, she was a 
pure-bred Welsh Black. 
Six months later, when his lamb cheque 
came in, my friend, who is something of a 
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STORE CATTLE GRAZING ON A BOG IN 


Tomantic and whose curiosity was greatly 
roused by her resemblance to the wild cattle of 
Chillingham, in Northumberland, went along 
with the intention of trying to buy her for a 
house cow. In this he was unsuccessful, for she 
had come to a premature end after breaking a 
leg in a Prescelly boghole. But the incident 
stayed vividly in my mind and interest was 
renewed recently by stray references which sug- 
gested a tie between the native cow of Wales 
and the wild herd at Chillingham. 

There is to my knowledge no authentic 
proven connection. But there are fascinating 
theories which may or may not be apocryphal 
that provide material for romantic speculation. 
The Rey. Sabine Baring-Gould, who was an 
indefatigable investigator in the by-ways of 
country lore, states: “ Chillingham cattle some- 
times throw black calves: these are quietly 
killed and buried... . Castle Martin blacks also 
occasionally throw a white calf with black 


points. But it is said that some of these are 
sent to Chillingham to refresh the breed there.” 

Youatt, the celebrated early-19th-century 
veterinary writer, has also some interesting 
references to the breed and to the wild cattle. 
He singles out the Welsh Black as the best 
example of a mountain breed, and thinks there 
is little doubt that they are descended from the 
indigenous cattle of Britain. ‘“‘ Wherever,’ he 
writes, “a herd has been managed with regard 
to true breeding to the recognised types the 
animals are almost entirely black in colour, a 
little white being seen occasionally about the 
udders: where careful breeding is neglected a 
variation to a red and black commonly occurs: 
or again variation may be to a more or less 
white general colour with black points closely 
resembling the wild cattle of Chillingham.’’ In 
a further reference to the latter he mentions 


smaller, dark red beast, mentioned often in 
Welsh legend and held in much lower esteem 
for trading and ransoms than the bigger black or 
white Bos - primigenius, and reputedly imported 
into the county by migrants from the East. 
The Welsh Black and Pembrokeshire have 
a long connection, and the breed is often called 
the Castlemartin after the county peninsula of 
that name. It is possible that here the native 
breed was improved during the agricultural 
renaissance of the 18th century under the 
patronage of one of the big landowners. Even 
then their virtues were known beyond the 
Principality, for they were said to be favourites 
of the great stockbreeder Bakewell, “ who con- 
sidered them as nearer to perfection in some 
points than any other except his own improved 
beasts.” Youatt also mentions that they 
existed wild in the more mountainous districts 


THE PRESCELLY MOUNTAINS, PEMBROKESHIRE. Wild specimens are reputed to 


have been hunted in the reign of Elizabeth I 


that the Steward’s book in 1692 mentions that 
there were some which “were apparently all 
black.’’ But this recessive must have died out 
to judge by the Earl of Tankerville’s statement: 
“the present Chillingham wild cattle breed is 
unvaryingly true to type and no coloured or 
even partly coloured calf is ever born amongst 
them.” 

The pursuit of origins is a fascinating if 
often inconclusive activity, and it is possible 
that both the Chillingham and Welsh Black 
cattle are descended from a common stock, the 
Bos primigenius, whose bones have been found 
in Pembrokeshire caves and are occasionally 
thrown up by the shifting beaches which cover 
and uncover the sunken forests on some of the 
Pembrokeshire strands. Two earlier historians 
of the Welsh breed were of the opinion that there 
were originally two groups of Welsh cattle, and 
that most of the skeletons of the domestic oxen 
found along the Pembrokeshire coast were of a 


and were hunted there during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth I. 

The Welsh Black of to-day is a beast of 
considerable merit in a true dual-purpose sense. 
The breed has branched into two main streams 
which are distinguished as the North Wales or 
Anglesey type and that of the Castlemartin, the 
former tending to a somewhat beefier conforma- 
tion and the latter to a neater, more compact, 
dairy-looking breed. The accepted colour to-day 
is black with some white permissible along the 
udder. Occasionally colour recessives _ still 
appear and calves are born in pure-bred herds 
which are either red or dun or show more white 
than the breed society permits. But the breed 
is totally clean of any of the lethal recessives 
which plague some of the other beef breeds. 

The Black has the reputation of being a 
hardier animal than even the hairy Highlander, 
for it has been culled by the ruthless natural 
selection of bitter cold and torrential rain which 
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is the lot of man and beast in the hill areas of 
Wales. The Welsh peasant has needed an 
animal that could survive like himself in con- 
ditions of severe nutritional and climatic stress. 
And anyone who has seen the Black, probably 
with a calf pressed into its side, cudding philo- 
sophically while its back is battered by cold 
torrents of rain in its native mountains, has seen 
the apotheosis of bovine hardiness. 

For the past 50 years or more the Black has 
been known in the markets beyond the Welsh 
border, particularly the North Midlands, as a 
beef animal, and has been referred to by genera- 
tions of graziers as the “ Welsh runt.’’ While the 
word “runt” is derogatory when applied to pigs, 
it is not so with regard to Welsh cattle, which 
have a high reputation with cattle finishers, 
particularly on the rich fattening lands of 
Northamptonshire. The term may well have 
arisen from the lack of even conformation from 
which the breed suffers, compared with the 
specialist breeds of beef. For the Welsh Black 
bullock is a deceptive animal that does not 
handle well, or advertise its innate excellence as 
an animal that will mature rapidly on good 
pasture, with a fine proportion of muscle to fat 
in a body remarkable for its lack of waste. 

The Black is primarily a dual-purpose 
animal. For, apart from store production, 
mainly on the larger holdings, the cows were 
commonly used for the production of butter— 
the only hill cash product apart from sheep and 
lambs—before the organisation of a liquid milk 
market. The breed average for butterfat is cer- 
tainly not less than 4 per cent., and the cows 
have undoubtedly been chosen over the years as 
much for their butterfat as for their yields of 
milk. Their ability to produce rich milk in 
moderate quantity over long lactations on the 
scanty pastures of the Welsh uplands has been 
of paramount importance to the life and liveli- 
hood of the Welsh small hill farmers. On better 
land there are recorded yields of up to 1,400 
gallons in a lactation. 


GRACE OF SWING 


O-DAY we are inclined to say of players 
whom we admire that they swing the club 


well. Once upon a time we used often to 
say that So-and-so had “a pretty swing.’ Our 
modern phrase is the better, for it refers to 
soundness of method, whereas what we called 
“pretty’’ was sometimes not very sound. No 
doubt to-day there is a much greater uniformity 
of swing among good players, since there is more 
coaching on more uniform lines. Still, there are 
always some players who stand out for grace and 
beauty of swing. They may not be more 
effective than their fellows, but they give more 
aesthetic pleasure in the watching. Such beauty 
is largely indefinable and is not necessarily 
found among the very greatest of games- 
players. No one would, for instance, I imagine, 
have called Dr. W. G. Grace a beautiful bats- 
man. He was incomparably great, appallingly 
effective and there must always be a pleasure 
in watching a thing supremely well done, but 
“beautiful”? was not the epithet that would have 
sprung to the lips. 

* Oe 

So it is in golf. What are the qualities that 
essentially beautiful swingers of the club 
possess? There is a certain smoothness and 
rhythm and leisureliness; there is something 
that I call ““roundness,”’ and if I cannot explain 
it I hope it may convey something to the 
reader’s mind. There is a sense of everything 
happening at exactly the right time An absurd 
person in Nicholas Nickleby, Mr. Curdle in 
defining the unities of the drama said that they 
are “a kind of universal dovetailedness with 
regard to place and time,” and it is a phrase 1 
like to apply to a good swing. There 1s a lithe- 
ness, which excludes from my definition the 
stiff swinger, though he may be alarmingly 
good. In addition to everything else there is a 
certain quite indescribable grace which accom- 
panies some people in everything they do. 

What put this subject into my head was the 
death, of which I heard with great sadness the 
other day, of that fine golfer and delightful 
person, a contemporary of mine at school and 
Cambridge, Herman de Zoete. He early gave up 
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WELSH BLACK DAM WITH CROSSBRED BEEF CALF ON A HILL FARM NEAF 
LLANGURIG, MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
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serious competition golf, but he had played four 
times for England and had reached the semi- 
final of the Amateur Championship when he 
took the great Robert Maxwell, more dead than 
alive, to the 19th hole of his own Muirfield. 
To most golfers of to-day he is only a name ina 
record book, but I believe that all who ever 
played with him or saw him play will agree 
that here was as nearly as possible perfect grace 
of style. There wasa fine almost sleepy grace 
too in his left hand bowling (he was two years 
in the Cambridge eleven), but it was his swinging 
of a golf club that gave me, at least, such supreme 
pleasure. 

Moreover it was not in any sense merely a 
pretty swing. That epithet is inadequate, even 
misleading, for.he was a long driver, he hit very 
hard and the swing was instinct with power. 
He was a big man with rather a wide stance, 
and I remember his charming old father, Mr. 
Walter de Zoete, also a good golfer, saying: 
“Tf only I can get Herman to keep that great 
big body of his still * leaving it to be 
inferred how tremendous would be the result. 
As a matter of fact I should say that Herman 
did as a rule stand admirably still and, indeed, 
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THE SHORT CUT 


EAR after year I choose a narrow way 

Between old walls with broken bottlzs crowned 
Where moisture lingers and my footsteps sound 
Too loud at night, too purposeful by day. 


Knowing it well, I need to raise my eyes 

But seldom, lost in thought and unconcerned 

At crumbling bricks and mortar, I have learned 
How loveliness can take me by surprise. 


For the walls end abruptly. There a spring 
Or autumn sky of cloudless, sunlit blue 
Ts matched with an extravagance of leaves. 
Oh, the ethereal, brilliant burgeoning 
Of hawthorn! Oh, the incandescent hue 
Of gilded elm! What soy my heart receives! 
D. MURRELL SIMMONS. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


no swing could be beautiful unless it possessed 
that virtue. Above everything else it had 
rhythm and what that means everybody knows 
but nobody perhaps can explain. Of course, it is 
useless to describe a player to those who neve! 
saw him, but I like to bear my testimony to as 
fine a golfing swing as I ever saw. I have only 
to shut my eyes and I can see it now from 
beginning to end. 

Of course there have been many others whe 
have had in a high degree this quality ©} 
rhythmic grace and beauty. Among the pro: 
fessionals four come at once to my mind—Harry 
Vardon, Willie Fernie, Henry Cotton and 
perhaps, a surprising one, Joe Turnesa. I think 
I saw him only once, when he played in a Rydé1 
Cup match at Moortown in 1929, but his grace 
has stayed with me ever since. Willie Fernie 
of course, I saw only when I was very young, anc 
one is apt to exaggerate in the case of boyhood’ 
heroes, but I still believe I am right; his clut 
seemed to witch the ball away with magical ease 
and I was glad to find one day that Jimmy 
Adams, who knew him much later at Troon anc 
very likely carried for him, agreed with me 
growing indeed quite lyrical on the subject. 

Harry Vardon one puts in as a matter 0 
course, and it was a most lovely swing, the mor 
notable because it had not always been so. Iti 
odd to hear now that when he and his brothe 
first went to Scotland, an eminent St. Andrew: 
critic remarked: ‘‘ These Vardons are not prett) 
players’; and, indeed, Tom Vardon’s styl 
remained always much more effective thai 
elegant. The grace of Cotton’s swing also goe 
without saying. For myself, I should regard hi 
swing as entirely beautiful were it not for tha 
left toe turned almost inwards. I should like it. 
little turned out, but that is on purely aesthetii 
grounds and a little fad of my own. 

*x * 

Now, to turn back to the amateurs, ther 
are two at any rate that I rate in the topmos 
class of all, in an almost isolated splendour 0 
beauty. They are, almost needless to say, Joh 
Ball and Bobby Jones. They both had sudl 
perfect rhythm that it could inspire thei 
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dversaries, and when Bobby was very young 
hd before he had “broken through”’ it used 
) be said that his swing made people play above 
hemselves against him, much to his detriment. 
| little later, when he had established himself, 
do not think it had the same helpful effect. 
ohn Ball’s swing, so perfectly smooth and 
bund, had for me something of the same 
arative property. I have once or twice gone out 
> watch him for a few holes, purely in the hope 
f mending my own spasmodic, broken swing 
nd the effect was for a short time quite remark- 
ble. 

Cyril Tolley is another in a very high rank 
mong beautiful swingers. The stock adjective 
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applied to him is “‘majestic,’’ and he is worthy 
of it, but there was wonderful gracefulness and 
smoothness as well. Of rather more modern 
amateurs and yet not so very young, Leonard 
Crawley and Raymond Oppenheimer are both 
fine models of rhythm. So I think was John 
Langley, and I say “‘was”’ regretfully because I 
have not seen him play for ages. Guy Wolsten- 
holme has a very fine swing which it would be 
hard to fault and it certainly is not ungraceful, 
but grace is not quite the first quality about it 
that strikes me. 

There have been plenty of very fine golfers 
whom it has been a true delight to watch and 
yet they lacked something of elegance. Ben 
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Hogan seems to me one of them, supreme as he 
is. I would as soon watch J. H. Taylor as anyone 
else in the world, but he did not quite fulfil all the 
requisites of beauty that I have tried to lay down. 
Neither did Harold Hilton, and yet how exciting 
was his finish with the arms flung far out after 
the ball and his cap falling off! That was in his 
younger days when caps were smaller and I used 
to wonder if he, so to speak, teed his cap to 
produce the right effect. Among modern players 
Max Faulkner has a glorious finish, full of 
abandon and yet steady as a rock. And so I 
might go on for ever, as I walk along an endless 
mental gallery of golfing pictures. They are an 
eternal joy to gaze upon. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


the 


| 
= PAUL’S CROW’S 
NEST 


IR,—In the spring of 1848 the’gilded 
J cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral pre- 
ented a rather strange appearance. 
‘rom the Golden Gallery poised on 
he leaden dome a staging of poles and 
ross-braces encased the _ lantern, 
upola and the great ball and cross, 
nd held on high a platform 82 feet 
bove the gallery floor, guarded by a 
andrail and reached by laddering. 
n the middle of the lofty stage on the 
‘ery top of the cross stood an observa- 
pry constructed of wood and canvas, 
ommonly called the Crow’s Nest. This 
yas London’s major trigonometrical 
tation of the Ordnance Survey and 
rom there a multiplicity of observa- 
ions were taken by the Royal 
tngineers and the Corps of Sappers 
nd Miners in the triangulation of the 
London survey; the great theodolite 
ised weighed two cwt. 

The Crow’s Nest and its structural 
imbers weighed five tons and all the 
naterials were hoisted by a windlass 
rom the floor of the cathedral to the 
yolden Gallery, thence by block and 
ackle. The building of the observa- 
ory, which rose to a total height of 
'2 feet above the gallery, was directed 
xy Corporal Beaton under the instruc- 
ions of Captain Yolland, R.E., and 
he timbers were secured by lashing 
md bolting. So officers and men in 
carlet and gold once adorned the 
ross of St. Paul’s in a great feat of 
opographical surveying.—CoLin 
JOHNSTON Ross, Timpany House, 
Ballynahinch, Co. Down, Ireland. 


CLEANING CHIMNEYS 
WITH CHICKENS 


sIR,—I was much interested to read in 
SOUNTRY Lire of April 4 the letter 
ibout chimney-sweeping with a chic- 
cen. J well remember an amusing 
spisode of which I was a witness in 
i908 at Sutton Scarsdale Hall, Derby- 
shire, the home of Mr. William 
Arkwright. One of the chimneys had 


ALTAR-TOMB COMMEMORATING THE LATE VISCOUNT NORWICH, AT BELVOIR, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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ENGRAVING OF 1848 SHOWING THE 
TRIGONOMETRICAL STATION ON THE 
CROSS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


See letter: St. Paul’s Crow’s Nest 


been giving a lot of trouble and the 
sweep was unable to remedy it. Mr. 
Arkwright thought of the novel idea of 
hauling a cockerel up the flue by ropes 
which were attached to a wire frame at 
the four corners. This contraption was 


made by estate 
carpenter, the cock was 
placed on it, and very 
slowly it was drawn up 
the chimney, but, alas, 
nothing happened. The 
bird, a black leghorn, 
simply sat down to enjoy 
the ride. However, the 
gamekeeper came to the 
rescue and put one of his 
gamecocks with the black 
leghorn on to the wire 
frame. This was a great 
success; the two birds 
fought all the way up the 
chimney, dislodging the 
soot, which fell through 
the frame to the hearth 
below. 

This was not the end 
of the episode: the game- 
cock was safely retrieved, 
but the leghorn flew 
through a skylight and 
found its way before 
capture into several bed- 
rooms.—C. W. Drxon, 
\\ Maidwell, Northampton. 


TOMB OF LORD 
\ NORWICH 
| Sir,—The altar-tomb of 
; the late Viscount Nor- 
wich, recently erected at 
in Belvoir, Leicestershire, is 
noteworthy both for 
commemorating a_ dis- 
tinguished contemporary 
and for its qualities of 
design and workmanship. 
It stands in the private 
burial ground of the Man- 
ners family adjoining the 
Mausoleum, designed by 
Matthew Wyatt in the 
Norman style, which is 
situated on the wooded ridge over- 
looking the castle from the west. The 
reason for Lord Norwich, formerly the 
Rt. Hon. A. Duff Cooper, being buried 
at Belvoir is, of course, his having 
married Lady Diana Manners, a 


TOMB, RECORDING LORD NORWICH’S LITERARY WORKS 
See letter: Tomb of Lord Norwich 


daughter of the 8th Duke of Rutland. 
It is with her permission, and that of 
Kathleen, Duchess of Rutland and 
Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis, his executors, 
that the photographs of the monu- 
ment are published. 

The altar-tomb, of traditional 
type, consists of four panels of Welsh 
slate in a framework of Portland 
stone. The simple design relies for its 
effect on the contrast of the light and 
dark materials, and on the beauty of 
the lettering in, the inscribed slate 
panels. This differs on each face: 
Roman capitals for the tribute on the 
long side; Roman lower-case for the 
record of Lord Norwich’s career on one 
end; and italic for his literary works on 
the other. On the last the calli- 
graphic flourishes revive the charming 
technique that gives beauty to the 
inscriptions on many traditional head- 
stones in churchyards. 

The tomb and lettering were 
designed by Mr. Reynolds Stone, who 
was also responsible for the cutting, 
assisted by Mr. Michael Harvey.— 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


GUNPOWDER AS 
MEDICINE 


Sir,—Mr. E. D. B. Russell need not 
be alarmed as to the effect of the cure 
he found for distemper in dogs (March 
21). They would probably flourish on 
it. Gunpowder was frequently used 
in country districts as a cure for boils 
in human beings. The charcoal and 
sulphur constituents are indeed still 
prescribed, and the saltpetre or 
potassium nitrate would do no harm. 
The addition of sweet oil and brandy 
would add variety to the diet.— 
R. D. Rerp, 8, Chamberlain-street, 
Wells, Somerset. 


STARLING DEVOURS 
YOUNG THRUSH 


S1r,—Is it usual for starlings to attack 
the nest of another bird and devour 
the young? A pair of mistle-thrushes 
have a nest in the fork of a tall pear 


(Right) ONE END OF THE 
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A SQUOYLE (middle) AMONG THE CONTENTS OF “BRUSHER” MILLS’S POCKETS AT HIS 


tree a few yards from my house, and 
the other morning I noticed that they 
were very annoyed by some starlings 
on the lawn below their nest, and were 
dive-bombing them and uttering their 
curious rattling noise. JI was rather 
amused by this, but when I looked 
again half an hour later I found the 
mistle-thrushes still attacking the 
starlings, which were now in the 
branches of the tree, and to my 
horror, I saw a starling sit on the nest 
and hold up a young bird which it 
proceeded to eat. 

It paid no attention when I 
shouted and flew away only when I 
threw a stone, but by this time the 
murder had been committed. The 
bereaved mistle-thrushes soon went 
away, and the small flock of starlings 
also disappeared.—F. D. BopMan 
(Mrs.), Timbers Chase, Chiddingfold, 
Surrey. 

[We imagine that such behaviour 
must be most unusual. In fact, we 
have heard of only one other instance 
of it. This concerned some starlings 
that raided a chaffinch’s nest and 
carried off the young.—EpD.] 


DEVON PLASTERWORK IN 
DANGER 


Str,—May I endorse Mr. Datton’s 
timely plea for the- preservation of 
the fine plaster ceiling-in Cleave Cot- 
tage, near Barnstaple, Devon (March 
28)? The date 1647, which appears on 
the overmantel, as shown in my first 
photograph, marks it as one of the 
very few pieces of work in the early- 
17th-century style executed during 
the Commonwealth. Furthermore, 
comparison of my photograph with 
that of Mr. Datton reveals that the 
overmantel floral sprays are cast from 
the same moulds as those on the 
ceiling. This proves that the over- 
mantel is an integral part of the 
design, which is not always the case. 
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DEATH IN 1905 
See letter: Use of a Squoyle 


My second photograph shows 
another fine Devon ceiling that is in 
imminent danger of collapse; it is at 
Westacott, near North Tawton. This 
is a single rib vaulted example of the 
local plasterer’s craft, done about 1600. 

It would indeed be a loss to 
posterity were these two excellent 
examples of a traditional craft to dis- 
appear.—CeEciL FRENCH, 26, Fairfield- 
avenue, Whipton, Exeter. 


BAGHDAD PACT? 


Sir,—I thought you might like to 
publish the enclosed photograph, 
which was taken in Baghdad. It 
shows how pigeons and cats have 
become friends and disproves the old 
saying about the cat among the 
pigeons.—JOHN AVAKIAN, 25-68, Rag- 
hiba, Khatoon, Baghdad, Ivaq. 


USE OF A SQUOYLE 


S1r,—The recent letters from Mr. 
Keillor and Mr. Parker, showing 
instruments that they think are life- 
preservers, prompt me to send you 
the enclosed photograph. In the 
middle is the squoyle used by 
‘ Brusher”’ Mills, a well-known New 
Forest character who died in 1905 at 
Brockenhurst. 

This old man lived in a charcoal- 
burner’s hut in the Forest, and one of 
his ways of making a living was by 
trapping adders for zoos. Many people 
in the Forest will recognise a squoyle. 
They were thrown up at the squirrels 
with a twist of the wrist—and nearly 
always brought down the little 
creatures dead. Up till, I suppose, 
about the beginning of the war there 
were many red squirrels in the Forest, 
and it was these that were valued as 
food; now I never seem to see the red 
ones, only the grey—and I have not 
seen anyone throw a squoyle at a 
squirrel for a long time. . 

The objects in the photograph 


GRAVEL WORKINGS IN 
GREEN BELT 


Srr,—Planning authorities are no 
facing proposals to excavate gravel 
beauty spots, including the Green Be 
in the Blackwater valley, on the be 
der of Berkshire and Hampshire. | 
these proposals are accepted, more ai 
more, agricultural land will become 
full of swamps and ponds as is th 
seen by passengers in trains runnil 
between Staines and Twickenham. 
Of course gravel is require 
especially for the new atomic pow 
stations and housing estates, but whi 
some areas are suitable for gray 
workings, other areas close to hom 
and on Green Belts should, if possib! 
be protected. Recently in Hampshi 
proposals to'excavate gravel at Brat 
bridge Park were rejected by t 
Ministry of Housing and Local Gover 
ment. Some gravel companies wise 


FRIENDLY PIGEONS AND CATS IN A BAGHDAD COURTYAE 
See letter: Baghdad Pact? 


were the contents of ‘‘ Brusher’’ Mills’s 
pockets at his sudden death: a small 
pistol, a tobacco-tin, a small penknife, 
a pipe, a round tin match-box and a 
metal watch with his name inscribed 
on it, as well as the instrument that 
would, in emergency, certainly make a 
good life-preserver.—M. LITTLEDALE, 
1, The Cross-voads, Southbourne, 
Bournemouth, Hampshire. 


try to hide the work of destruction | 
planting trees and bushes. Unfortu 
ately during the past few weeks I ha 
watched considerable destruction 
ing done in the village of Yatele 
noted for its rural beauty, by a gra 
company. Chandlers Farm, part 

which dated from the 16th centu1 
has been pulled down, and some bric 
dating from before 1540 have be 


OVERMANTEL DATED 1647 AT CLEAVE COTTAGE, NEAR BARNSTAPLE, AND (right) CEILING OF ABOUT 1600 AT WESTACO'T 
NORTH TAWTON, DEVON : 
See letter: Devon Plasterwork in Danger 


ised for foundations for a road which 
vill carry gravel lorries. This farm had 
yathrooms, electric light and drainage 
nstalled in 1951, and could have been 
converted into at least four flats. 

Furthermore, Yateley has already 
ad to sacrifice over 200 acres of Jand, 
ome arable and some of poorer 
juality, to a gravel company which is 
low applying for permission to extend 
nd build in the Green Belt scheduled 
n 1945 to be free from all residential 
md industrial buildings. Although 
he reasonable distance to be left 
vetween a gravel pit and occupied 
esidences is usually considered by 
lanning authorities to be at least 400 
rards, in Yateley to-day excavations 
ire taking place within a few yards of 
ouses, and a high wire fence with 
yarbed wire on top has been erected 
Jong the whole of a country lane.— 
3. S. Townrok, Maresfield, Yateley, 
lampshive. 


CRICKET IN NORTH 
BORNEO 


31k, —The enclosed photographs show 
. real English country pursuit in the 
ittle-known land of North Borneo. 
[The pitch is that of the Jesselton 
Sports Club, where every Sunday 
norning some excellent village-green 
orm is displayed by Englishmen, 
lrishmen, Scotsmen—no Welshmen to 
late—Australians, New Zealanders, 
Shinese and other enthusiasts. 

Teams are chosen at the Club 
und, no matter whether ten turn up or 
28, everyone gets a knock. Mighty 
swiping is usually seen, as the North 
Borneo grass would stop even bullets 
for no more than one run. So the 
dea is to hit hard and high and get the 
pall over the boundary, where it is 
usually lost in some pretty dense 
tropical vegetation.—RALPH SHAW, 
Jesselton, North Borneo. 


AN ANONYMOUS ARTIST 


5IR,—I was much interested in the 
ortrait of an unknown lady repro- 
luced in Collectors’ Questions of March 
28. I have here a portrait which is so 
imilar in design that it would seem to 
9 by the same artist, whose identity 
s unknown to me also. The portrait 
s one of a pair painted on panels; in 
he right-hand top corner the date 
611 and age 43 are shown; recent 
leaning has not disclosed the artist’s 
ignature or initials. I enclose a photo- 
‘raph of the portrait and its com- 
anion. 

In case it might help to identify 
he artist, the following is a_ brief 
uistory of the subjects : George 
Miontgomery was the son of Adam, 5th 
waird of Braidstone, a descendant of 
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PORTRAITS BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST OF BISHOP GEORGE MONTGOMERY AND HIS WIFE, 


DATED 1611. 


the Earls of Eglinton (hence the arms). 
He was given the living of Chedzoy in 
Somerset about 1588, and while there 
married (1590) Susan, daughter of 
Philip Steyning, of Holnicote, Somer- 
set. On the accession of James I he 
was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary 
and given the deanery of Norwich. 
Later he moved to Ireland under the 
plantation and became Bishop of 
Clogher and later Bishop of Meath. 
He was much in favour at Court and 
James I used to refer to him as his 
“Black Irish Bishop.’”’ The reason for 
the portraits being in my possession is 
that his only child Jane married 
Nicholas St. Lawrence, Lord Howth. 
—S. GAISFORD St. LAWRENCE (Capt. 
R.N.), Howth Castle, Co. Dublin. 


MEMBER OF THE WINGFIELD 
FAMILY? 


Sir,—The portrait of an unidentified 
lady reproduced in Collectors’ Ques- 
tions of March 28 bears a distinct 
resemblance to members of the Wing- 
field family, who came from Wingfield, 
Suffolk. They had a town house in 
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THE CRICKET GROUND AT JESSELTON IN NORTH BORNEO. 


See letter: An Anonymous Artist 


Ipswich, now I believe not standing, 
although portions of woodwork from 
it are in a museum in Ipswich. 

Sir Anthony Wingfield was a man 
of renown in the reign of Henry VITI 
and Edward VI, and a trusted friend 
of the Royal Family, and he had much 
to do with affairs of state.—M. S. F. 
GEORGE (Miss), St. Anne’s, Ampthill, 
Bedfordshire. 


ECONOMICS OF RACING 


Si1r,—In your issue of March 28 Mr. 
Livingstone-Learmonth, in the corres 
pondence columns, correctly gives a 
figure of £3,644 as representing the 
amount paid by bookmakers for bet- 
ting badges in the Epsom enclosures. 
This figure does not include the 
amount paid during the year for 
similar badges on the open downs, 
about £3,000. To arrive at the total 
paid to the race-course by bookmakers, 
an estimated figure of approximately 
£3,000 (entertainment tax already 
deducted) for ordinary admission 
charges for bookmakers and_ their 
staff must be added, giving an annual 


At Howth Castle, Co. Dublin 


total of about £9,650, which amount 
attracts income-tax in my company’s 
accounts. 

The comparable figure received 
from the totalisator in 1956 was 
£9,818, .about two-thirds of which 
represented distribution of the already 
taxed surplus of Tote operations. 

It is true, therefore, to say that 
Epsom, at least, except for the effect 
of taxation, benefits equally from 
bookmakers and the Racecourse Bet- 
ting Control Board.—J. D. Watts, 
Clerk of the Course, 135, High-street, 
Epsom. 


AN ANIMAL PAINTER | 
OF FLORENCE 


S1r,—In Collectors’ Questions of March 
14 you reproduced a picture ofa dog 
retrieving a duck by M. Meutci, of 
Florence, dated 1890. I also have a 
picture by the same artist, of two 
dead birds, signed and dated Florence, 
1871. It is only a small picture, 10 ins. 
by 8ins., but is very colourful.— 
J. Mackin, 7la, Park Mansions, 
Brompton-road, S.W.1. 


(Right) SEARCHING FOR A BALL LOST IN THE LONG GRASS 
NEAR THE BOUNDARY 


See letter: Cricket in North Borneo 
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HOW SOON CAN WINES BE DRUNK?—I 


By EDMUND PENNING-ROWSELL 


N the perennial argument as to the relative 
merits of Burgundy and claret, the former 
has one almost undisputed advantage: it 

can be enjoyed with pleasure at an earlier age 
than the more astringent wines from Bordeaux. 
Although the Cote d’Or wines, stretching north- 
east from Santenay near Chagny to Gevrey not 
far from Dijon, do not mature as early as the 
neighbouring Macon or Beaujolais, the lesser 
commune wines do not take long. And the Cote 
de Beaune wines tend to be lighter and so 
ready earlier than the Céte de Nuits growths. 
But vins de communes from Beaune, Pommard 
or Nuits St. Georges may well be agreeable after 
five years, even if they will be better still after 
seven or eight. And it so happens that the 1953 
red Burgundies are unexpectedly forward and 
attractive; they cannot be said to be ready now, 
but some of them are not undrinkable. It should 


1.—AN AERIAL VIEW OF ST. EMILION, SHOWING THE VINEYARDS BEYOND THE TOWN 


be remembered, however, that wines do not 
mature without periods of recession. A wine 
that seems remarkably drinkable at three years 
old may taste hard and disagreeable at four 
years; if it is a good wine of a good year it will 
return to form in time, and then perhaps recede 
again. So although 1953 is a vintage that looks 
very attractive now—particularly for wine mer- 
chants and their customers who have few 
reserves—it may temporarily go into its shell. 

It is generally fair to say that the greater 
wines take longer to mature than the. lesser 
growths. A 1952 Pommard may be pleasant 
now, but it would be a pity to drink a Pommard 
Epenots or Rugiens of that vintage, and this 
might well be true of a fine 1949, and certainly 
the case with the backward 1945s. On the other 
hand, the 1947s are quite ready; indeed, when 
they can be found they are the finest post-war 
Burgundies for present consumption. 

“The readiness of a wine cannot be entirely 
judged in isolation; the adjacent years must be 
considered, and the potentialities of a particular 


wine or of a vintage. For instance, the 1949 
Burgundies are, with the exception of the greater 
wines, generally drinkable. But they have 
plenty more to give, and there are those who 
believe this to be the finest Burgundy vintage 
for twenty years or more. The Cote de Beaunes 
and Volnays tout court may be consumed, but it 
would be a pity to gobble up the finer wines 
before they reach their prime. Moreover, with 
the 1955s somewhat unequal and the 1956s a 
failure, it is wise just now to try to preserve 
some wines with a few years towards maturity 
already behind them. Burgundy is in much 
shorter supply and has fewer successful vintage 
years than claret; it is also of course’ dearer. 
Accordingly, when one is doubtful about the 
wisdom of opening a bottle of Burgundy that may 
not yet be very good, the best tip may be to let 
it lie and open a bottle of Bordeaux instead. 


As a general guide it may be said that vins 
de commune wines of the Cote d’Or may be ex- 
pected to reach maturity within six to eight 
years; the leading growths may take ten, twelve 
or more years. The fine 1937s are not yet at 
their best; and although the attractive, advanced 
1953s may be excellent by 1958 or 1959, they 
may be ready before the fuller and, I am inclined 
to think, finer 1952s. Certainly both vintages 
should be acquired as soon as possible. 

The time required to mature Claret is much 
more uncertain than with Burgundy; and the 
failure of the 1956 harvest, combined with the 
devastating frosts of last spring, make it excep- 
tionally difficult to know what to drink and 
when. Claret is to my taste the finest wine in 
the world, but I cannot pretend that I really 
enjoy drinking it young; give me young Bur- 
gundy almost every time. Of course, we have 
to make do with what we have and can secure; 
and for many of us that means 1952, 1950 or at 
best 1949 wines. The lighter wines of the two 
earlier vintages can be quite attractive now, but 


it is not far wide of the mark to say that few of 
the fine wines made in Bordeaux since the war 
are fully mature. I recently asked a famous 
Médoc chdteau-proprietor which of his earlier 
post-war wines were fit to drink: 1945, 1947, 
1949 or 1950. His reply was: 1948. This 
vintage, coming between the highly praised 
1947s and 1949s, was little shipped over here. 
On tasting the wine in question I fully agreed 
with the owner, ,although it is still so full and 
rich that I would prefer to leave it for two years 
or so. 

The 1950 Médocs now seem to me at least 
buvable; they are still a little astringent, but it 
was not a great year, and it is an open question 
how much they will improve, particularly those 
bottled in Britain. The other Bordelais dis- 
tricts, however, made rather bigger, fuller wines 
in 1950, which may need further keeping. But 
it is better to drink 1950s and keep 
most of the 1945s, 1947s and 1949s, 
Once they are consumed—and they 
are going fast—there will be nothing 
shaping up to be the peers of the com- 
parable series of fine vintages in the 
1920s. As a leading wine expert 
recently put it to me: “In this era of 
fine vintages it is an unfortunate fact 
that one has to drink a lot of wines that 
would be a great deal better if kept.” 
The only way to fill the gap caused by 
the run of indifferent vintages in the 
1930s and then by the war is to keep 
the fine wines of the early post-war 
years. They are now becoming rare, 
and in view of the sharp rise in Bor- 
deaux prices these older wines will be 
relatively cheaper than much young 
vintages. 

Those who cannot achieve clarets 
of the late 1940s should try to put aside 
now some of the choicer wines of the 
early 1950s (and the merchant will keep 
them for us if our cellarage is im- 
adequate). Meanwhile, there is plenty 
of lesser red Bordeaux available. The 
petits vins of 1949, the 1950s already 
mentioned and the commune wines of 
1952 and even 1953 are palatable now. 
The genuine 1953 wines sold as Bor- 
deaux Rouge, St. Emilion or Médoc are 
so soft for their age as to make very 
fair drinking; but one wants to be 
reasonably assured of their authen- 
ticity. The more celebrated 1953 
clarets are also showing the same 
advanced character, but claret is even 
more subject to periods of backward. 
ness than Burgundy. Many of the 
1949s which appeared so light when 
first bottled have grown in bottle, and 
at the moment many of them seem 
rather coarse and unfinished. Recently 
I had the chance of tasting together 
the Lafite 1950, 1949 and 1948. Of the 
three vintages 1949 is generally re- 
garded as the finest, but for present 
drinking both its neighbours surpass it. The 
1952s are also currently rather dumb. Of the 
post-war vintages the 1947s are probably the 
most enjoyable clarets to drink to-day, although 
the finest wines are not yet fully matured. 
Oddly enough the 1945s, although, as mentioned 
above, not ready, seem recently to have taken 
a distinct turn for the better; they are less green. 
But those who have some 1945 clarets should not 
rush to open them. A leading Bordeaux wine- 
merchant told me last year that he believed that 
by the middle 1960s the 1945s would turn out 
to be the finest vintage since 1929; if this 
prophecy is correct the wines are indeed worth 
waiting for. 

It will be seen from the above that it is 
impossible to generalise reliably about the length 
of time required for claret to mature. [ am 
inclined to suggest five years for the commune 
wines, eight to ten for the bourgeois growths, and 
at least a dozen years for the leading crus 
classés and their equivalents outside the Médoc. 

The cry of “how long?" nowhere rings out 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of the building industry and its innumerable 
associated trades is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in this, and indeed in every other 
kind of industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily a financial 
one; for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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more poignantly than among port-drinkers, for, 
although there has been a great falling off in the 
consumption of vintage port, thereis for amateurs 
of mature wine also a scarcity. After the 
splendid vintages of the 1920s came the hungry 
°30s. For port, unlike other wines, seems answer- 
able not only to the sun and the weather, but 
also to the financial barometer, and there were 
few port years in the lean 1930s. Only three 
shippers had the courage to declare the remark- 
able 1931 a vintage year, in the middle of the 
world slump. Whether they made a financial 
success of it I do not know, but those Oxford 
and Cambridge golleges which bought Quinta 
do Noval 1931 at4s. a bottle and still possess it 
in quantity certainly did; its current price, where 
it can be found, is not far short of £2 a bottle. 

It is generally agreed that vintage port 
needs at least twenty years to mature, and by 
and large the 1934s and 1935s are now the years 
to drink. Older wines may excel them, but here 
we are concerned with “‘how young”’ rather than 
“how old.”’ The war cettainly had one advantage 
for port-drinkers, in that the war-time vintages 
—chiefly the 1942s, 1943s and 1945s—were 
bottled in Oporto. Now generations of British 
port men reared on rich, full-flavoured, English- 
bottled ports have spurned Portuguese-bottled 
wines; indeed they are generally much lighter 
and much more quickly maturing—although 
I remember a remarkable Oporto-bottled 
Quinta do Noval 1934 that practically brought 
partisans of our own bottling to their knees! 
However, in these days of scarcity mature port 
is not to be despised even if bottled in the land 
of its origin, and the 1942s are most agreeable 
to-day. Although the 1945s were mostly bottled 
in Oporto, a small quantity was shipped in 
cask. In view of the expectation that this will 
turn out a great vintage it will be interesting to 
see how the native bottlings fare against our 
own, but as this is a slow-maturing vintage it 
may be another ten or twelve years before the 
test is made. The succeeding 1947s and 1948s 
may well be ready earlier, and certainly the 
lighter 1950s. As it is generally agreed that at 
least fifteen years should elapse after the 
vintage before a port, bottled in Britain, be 
broached, the 1955s, recently declared a vintage, 
should not be opened until the 1970s. To lay 
down young port is certainly an act of faith in 
the unforeseeable future; perhaps the lack of it 
has contributed to the fall-off in vintage port 
drinking. 

The question of age in brandy arises, of 
course, only with the very small proportion bear- 
ing a vintage label. The cognacs and armagnacs, 
starred and lettered according to their age, from 
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3.—SAMPLING THE YOUNG WINE AT CHATEAU LAFITE 


2.—A FINE BIN OF CLARET MATURING IN A BORDEAUX CHATEAU CELLAR. 


““ The time required to mature claret is much more uncertain than with Burgundy ” 


about three years to twenty, will be perfectly 
drinkable as bought. They are the skilfully pro- 
duced blends of unvarying quality, and will be 
bought as to personal preferences for a par- 
ticular marque. Neither they nor vintage 
brandies improve in bottle; after a long time 
they may even deteriorate. 

The time needed to mature the much more 
interesting as well as more distinctive vintage 
cognacs will depend upon a number of circum- 
stances—the quality of the vintage, the oak in 
which the spirit les, and above all the place 
in which the brandy is kept while ageing. These 
factors can seldom be known to the amateur 
buyer of vintage cognac, but he can at least find 
out whether any par- 
ticular brandy was, in 
the trade jargon, “early 
landed”’ (shipped a year 
after the vintage) or 
“French held”’ (matured 
in France). To me the 
former is usually pre- 
ferable; it is generally 
paler, softer and cleaner. 
It is also much rarer, 
especially since the war, 
for the last generally 
shipped pre-war vintage 
was 1935, and certainly 
nothing significant was 
imported from 1939 un- 
til about 1948. Broadly 
speaking, a cognac— 
and an armagnac—re- 
quires at least 20 years 
in wood, and perhaps 
25. I am also inclined 
to think that really 
fine brandy must be 
bottled not at the tradi- 
tional strength of 30 
under proof, but at 
30-40 u.p.; what is lost 
in strength is more than 
made up in delicacy. 
The finest cognacs I 
have tasted have been 
as low as 41 u.p. Unless 
this is to be achieved by 
breaking down with dis- 
tilled water (commonly 
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added when a brandy is less than 30 u.p.) it 
is likely to involve additional years in wood. 
To-day 1935 is probably the youngest vintage 
brandy fully matured, although I have had a 
very fair 1938. Incidentally, brandy even less 
than port seems to follow the accepted vintage © 
years for beverage wines, as such fine cognac 
years as 1913, 1914, 1922, 1935, 1938 and, as 
seems likely, 1956 show; to the claret and Bur- 
gundy drinker these are lost years, to be 
spurned. 

No alcoholic drink is more difficult to be — 
certain about than brandy, owing to the above- | 
mentioned factors; and doubts may lead to | 
over-suspicion of tampering. Fine cognac should 
be pale, but I know of a Grande Champagne 
1934 certainly untouched since it was landed 
here in 1935, and yet it is on the dark side. I 
have heard of a 1935 landed in 1936 which was 
over proof after twenty years in cask. 

For the next fifteen years or so early-landed 
cognac will increase in rarity, for obvious 
reasons; it will not be until about 1970 that the 
1948s and 1950s will be bottled. Moreover, as 
on the one hand there are now very few French 
firms who find it worth while to keep “‘single” 
vintage cognacs for sale as such, and as on the 
other hand not many British firms can have 
bought large quantities of the early post-war 
brandies for shipment a year after their vintage, 
it can be seen that those who have access to 
some fine cognac should acquire a few bottles of — 
1934s and 1935s against the thin years to come. 
The partisans of armagnac will have to expect 
French-matured spirit only; the chances of find- — 
ing early-landed armagnac in Britain must be — 
thin indeed. It would be very interesting to taste. 

It can be seen from the above that although 
wine-drinking sometimes engenders dogmatism, 
one cannot lay down hard-and-fast rules as to 
when certain wines and spirits can be considered 
ready to drink, still less when they will be at 
their prime. The uncertainty is surely one of the 
pleasures of wine. The suggestions that I have — 
made may be useful for general guidance, but 
each bottle of fine wine opened carries with it 
an element of the unknown that quickens the 
interest as it stimulates the taste; for those who 
want guarantees in advance there are other 
liquors than wine. 


Illustrations : 3, French Government Tourist 
Office. 
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1. CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


TRIALS AND TRAPS 


HIS year our junior Masters were given a 

chance of sorts to earn a place in our team 

for the European championships; they 
Suld play, if invited, in two week-end trials 
onsisting of 32-board matches against five 
ther teams. The bare results, unfortunately, 
re of little help to the selectors. Your team, for 
istance, just makes a contract of One No- 
tump; the rival team makes it with an over- 
rick after a different opening lead, so you lose 
ne match point on the board and finish third 
r fourth, imstead of first, in the final 
rder. 

After missing the first trial, I was glad to 
lay in the second with three of our brightest 
juniors.’ We did not win; on the other hand, 
re did not finish fifth, as was alleged in a maga- 
ine report which ignored the official placings. 
n fact we were only beaten once, and I felt 
hat we could have won all our matches by a 
lear margin if they had been extended to 48 
oards. Here we see the strength and present 
mitations of our up-and-coming players. We 
yere never up at half-time by more than a few 
oints, and three times were hopelessly in 
rrears, yet we invariably piled on points in the 
econd half. 

It would seem that the younger generation 
an beat the world once they have settled down 
0 play their normal game. Experience tells in 
he testing period at the start of a match. Take 


he first hand of our match against the 
oung team captained by Alan Truscott: 
&0O97654 
DS 975:3 
iets 
& O84 
& 3 N @AITS 
OY A108642 PAV 
OAK982 |W El] 610654 
& 5 S &A963 
& K 102 
Y Q 
OQI73 
& KJ 1072 
Dealer: South. Neither side vulnerable. 
South West North East 
No bid 1 Heart 1 Spade 1No-Trump 
2Spades 4 Hearts No bid No bid 
Yo bid 


This was the bidding at table 1, where I 
veld the West cards; as my partner was 
inlikely to have a singleton Heart after making 
i free bid of One No-Trump, there was no point 
n helping the enemy by advertising a freakish 
-wo-suiter. A Spade was led, and the hand rang 
1 bell as soon as the dummy went down; all I 
1ad to do was to allow for possible snags and 
esist any temptation to play for overtricks. 

It would be a mistake to lead the Knave of 
dearts at trick 2, for West is prepared to con- 
sede two trump tricks and a Diamond, so the 
Seven was played, the Queen was taken with 
che Ace and the Two returned to North’s King, 
South signalling with the Seven of Clubs. North 
switched to a Club (a Spade continuation does 
not affect the issue) and the Ace won. As the 
only danger was a four-nought split in Dia- 
monds, a small one was led from dummy and 
the Eight was finessed; North ruffed, but his 
Nine of Hearts could then be drawn and the 
contract was made after giving up a Diamond 
to South. 

With three matches in progress, the same 
hands being used at all, each board was played 
at six tables. Four Hearts was the final con- 
tract in three other cases, but two eminent 
declarers were badly defeated after dispensing 
with a safety play. Surprisingly, only three of 
the South players elected to open the bidding. 
At table 2, where our team-mates held the 
North-South cards, the auction went as follows: 


South West North East 

1 Club 2 Hearts 2 Spades 3 No-Trumps 
No bid 4 Diamonds No bid 5 Diamonds 
No bid No bid No bid 


West gets a good mark for his common- 
sense jump overcall. At the other two tables 
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where a Club was opened, West merely said One 
Heart and gave the opponents more rope. In 
one case North actually made a doubled con- 
tract of Four Spades, his team-mates having 
made Four Hearts doubled at the other 
table. 

The play in Five Diamonds did not lack 
interest. The Club lead went to the Ace, and 
West was in trouble after the reasonable play 
of a top Diamond at trick 2. The Ace and a 
small Heart followed; the King won, and a 
Club ruff reduced West’s trumps to A 9 8, with 
South holding Q J 7. As he had fallen into one of 
the traps on this tricky deal, West’s only hope 
was to set a trap for the defence, so he led a 
small Heart and ruffed it with dummy’s Ten of 
Diamonds. 

Had this occurred a few boards later, 
South would have recognised a standard situa- 
tion. When you hold one or more sure tricks in 
trumps and there is no special hurry to gain 
the lead, you cannot lose, and you often gain an 
extra trick, by refusing to over-ruff. In fact, 
South won with the Knave of Diamonds and 
led another Club; as the Hearts were now good, 
all West had to do was to go over to the Ace of 
Spades and finesse against the Queen of 
Diamonds. The reader can work out the effect 
of refusing to over-ruff at trick 6; whatever 
West does, South will come to two tricks in 
trumps and the contract must fail. 

South’s commendable light opening made it 
more difficult for his opponents to reach the 
safest contract, and at least the team gained 
one match point by playing the hand in Hearts 
at the first table. Unfortunately, my partner 
and I followed up this minor success by going 
down in a vulnerable slam on board 2 and con- 
ceding an unnecessary penalty of 500 on board 3 
—the old story of pressing at the start of a 
match. My three “juniors” showed their true 
form later on by forcing a draw after being no 
fewer than 16 match points down at half-time. 

I had a sense of being robbed in more than 
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one way when I held the South cards on the 
hand below: 


8 

OAQIS8 

© 10986543 

& OQ 
@AKQIJ9527—-~ @ 10764 
Pec oss ocean id 0 Oe 
$7 S Ges 

& 3 

Oras 

OKQ72 


& AJ 1098643 


Dealer: North. Neither side vulnerable. 


South West North East 
No bid No bid 

5 Clubs 5 Spades Nobid No bid 

Double (!) | No bid No bid No bid 


Since we needed every point, South’s odd- 
looking double was intended to make his part- 
ner think twice before making the routine Club 
lead. A high pre-empt like 5 Clubs denies more 
than a trick or so in defence, so how could I have 
a genuine double of 5 Spades? An original 
Heart lead might have been the only way of 
beating the contract; how could I know that 
North was not stuffed with Hearts, as my void 
led me to suspect, but with Diamonds? So a 
Heart was not led, and we had to be content 
with a penalty of 100. I had a further mild 
grievance when I learned what had happened at 
the other table, where our team-mates sat East 


and West. The bidding: 
South West North East 
No bid No bid 
5 Clubs 5 Spades 6 Clubs (!) 6 Spades (!) 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


North held the first trick with the Queen of 
Clubs and then led his trump, so our pair lost 
300 instead of taking the same amount by 
doubling Six Clubs and thereby winning the 
match in some comfort. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1419, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 

Wednesday, April 24, 1957. 


SC Bee 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


FA IVES RAIMI: Hacienie cerca cies qasinels 00S ONaMaucien'an «slain = sais as sce's 


SOLUTION TO No. 1418. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


1419 


ACROSS 


1. Side opposite to the spear (7) 
5. D. Davies got confused when he did (7) 
9. Setting of an open-air sermon (9) 
10. ““Huntsman, rest! Thy is done” 
—Scott (5) 
11. A battle to get into this garment (5) 
12. At the back of the mountains, to put another 
way (9) 
14. Spectral outlook (5, 2, 1, 6) 
17. Quite easy for the setter, it would seem (6, 8) 
21. “Taste mine for a change,” its proprietor 
might say (9) 


23. Almost heaven after the storm (5) 

24. What the graduate confessed after the Chan- 
nel crossing? (5) 

25. One who is taken without resistance (9) 

26. What Adam might have eaten in Worcester- 
shire? (7) 

27. If stays fit, they do, presumably (7) 


DOWN 


1. Plans for the troops (6) 

2. Undetected by this (7) 

3. Estimate from a Paris pal (9) 
4. Punch, for instance (6, 2, 3) 
5. Gives 16 a start (3) 

6. A very important vehicle for him? (5) 

7 when Sheelah 


. “On the green banks of 
was nigh’’—Campbell (7) 
8. This process completed, does the plumbing 
take longer? (8) 
13. Spat at basin (anagr.) (11) 
15. Is it born in the church? (9) 
16. See lambs come together (8) 
18. Artist of set aims (7) 
19. Destruction is going on (7) 
20. Blake called it Eternal Delight (6) 
22. One of a dozen (5) 
25. She can be a knave! (3) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


Teen EEE U a EEE SEES SIIEIEE EEE EREEEE EERE EEE! 


which appeared in the issue of April 11, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Colt; 3, Eucalyptus: 9, 


32, Sickle moon; 


30, Ossa; 31, Scup. 


Ruby; 10, Stable 
lads; 12, Beret; 13, Remedy; 15, Aim; 18, Nonet; 19, One and 
all: 22, Inherited; 24, Sedge; 25, Emu; 26, Silvia; 29, Tripe; 
” Sick 33, Chic; 34, Appetisers; 35, Idol. DOWN.— 
1, Corybantic; 2, Labyrinths; 4, Uttermost; 5, Album ; 6, Yield; 
7, Teal; 8, So-so; 11, Stater; 14, Eva; 16, Sandwiched ; 17, Blue 
pencil; 20, Endeavour: 21, Nasute; 23, Ill; 27, Inlet; 28, Vamps; 


The winner of Crossword No. 1417 is 
Lady Reay, 
Langlee House, 
Galashiels, 
Scotland. 
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Announcing the mighty NE 


Built to give the greatest tyre performance in the world 


SO STRONG, SO SWIFT, SO SILENT, and so.safe, the mighty new Eagle by Goodyear is a 
masterpiece of tyre craftsmanship. Its deep, long-life tread embodies the proved diamond 


pattern in a new exclusive design for greater flexibility and road holding, smoother riding. 
Deep-cut blade slots put hundreds of traction edges-on the road for longer anti-skid mileage ani 
unequalled stability under all driving conditions. Stop notches at the shoulders ensure | 
that braking is quick, straight and safe. Built-in silencers absorb road noise and corner squeal.) 
And the classic beauty of the sidewall is protected from kerb damage by a scuff rib. 

The new Eagle is available tubeless, with exclusive Grip-Seal Construction, or tube-type. 


7 ) / Under every tyre tread are plies of cord fabric. Ordinary cords stretch and weaken. 
"| Uh | Now, the Goodyear 3-T process “‘triple-tempers”’ the cord fabric in a special machine. The cords pass 
7 7 through at a controlled Tension and Temperature for a specific Time. The result? Strongest, most 


L L L heat-and-stretch resistant cords possible and a tyre of outstanding durability and lasting resilience. 
Ml 


1 
: 
3 


THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 


14 days’ 49 
IDEAL TOUR OF 
SWITZERLAND Gns 


Weekly from April 28. Quality mowers 


15 days’ tour ° 
oe ae ale 


LAND AND FRANCE 


Departures May 5, 21: - Your garden will look more beautiful with a smoot 
July 24 Ransomes cut lawn. Precision construction, highest 
quality materials and_ first-class designs place 
15 days’ } Ransomes in a class of their own—and remember 
GRAND TOUR OF 87 they are now available at Eee ceat prices. 
ITALY See your Ironmonger|Stockist Today. 


Departures fortnightly from 
April 28 


9 days’ tour 
BELGIUM, GERMANY, 38 


Ransomes 


BRITAINS FINEST MOWERS 
MINOR MK. VII |): 


14” £47. 10.0 
(p.t. £11. 2. 3) 
18” 52.0.0 
(p.t. £12. 3. 4) 


SWITZERLAND AND 
PARIS 
Departures from April 29 


10 days’ 43 
7 COUNTRIES TOUR 


Departures from May 1 Gns 


A friendly courier goes with each tour. Choice of other tours from 26 gns. 
1957 programme ‘Cooks Coach Tours Abroad’ from Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 
Dept. 1/2/SS, Berkeley St., London, W.1 or branches; or Dean & Dawson Ltd. 


By appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 
manufacturers of Agri- 
cultural and 
Horticultural 


machinery RANSOMES SIMS AND JEFFERIES, LTD., ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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RETURN TO A FREE 
MARKET? 


HERE are few people better 

qualified to comment on mat- 
| ters affecting real estate than 
the president of the Incorporated 
Society of Auctioneers and Landed 
‘Property Agents and some _ obser- 
vations by Mr. W. Berners Price, this 
‘year’s president, on contemporary 
legislation and other matters of im- 
‘portance to property-owners are well 
‘worth recording. 
| OCCUPATION VALUE 
| R. BERNERS PRICE, who was 
| speaking at the Society’s annual 
general meeting, began by welcoming 
indications that the Government were 
prepared to take definite steps to re- 
adjust the nation’s economic policy to 
suit the realities of the times, and he 
mentioned specifically the Housing 
Subsidies Bill, the Rating and Valua- 
tion (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill 
and the Rent Bill. These measures, 
and particularly the Rent Bill, would, 
in his opinion, go a long way towards 
restoring a free market in property, 
for rents would begin to represent, as for 
many years they had not, occupation 
value, and a great dea] of accommoda- 
tion which had been withheld from 
the market owing to controis would be 
released. For example, many tenants 
who had been hanging on to more 
space than they needed would find it 
no longer expedient to do so if they 
had to pay market rents for their 
premises, and landlords would once 
again be able to keep their properties 
in repair and have marketable proposi- 
tions to offer. 


CREDIT SQUEEZE BARRIER 


O far, so good. But Mr. Berners 
Price stressed that the wider 
choice of property that would become 
available as the result of new laws was 
unlikely to find suitable markets unless 
there was a considerable easing of 
credit restrictions. 

“As estate agents,’ he said, “‘we 
are only too well aware of the frustra- 
tions attached to the selling of many 
good, older-type, houses because of the 
difficulties that would-be buyers ex- 
perience in obtaining loan capital, 
either from building societies, banks 
or other sources, save at very high 
rates of interest.’’ And he went on to 
say that by treating houses and tele- 
vision sets alike as subjects for ex- 
penditure curbs, the credit squeeze was 
hitting both those who wanted to buy 
houses and those who wanted to sell 
them. In short, it was erecting a 
barrier across the housing market 
which, if it were not eased, could go 
far towards offsetting the gains that 
could otherwise be expected to 
materialise as a result of rents’ being 
decontrolled. 


STIMULUS TO SAVING 


N Mr. Berners Price’s view the 
Government should be more selec- 
tive in applying credit restrictions, 
especially now that there were definite 
signs of a steadily improving economic 
situation. And he quoted Mr. Mac- 
millan as having said in last year’s 
Budget speech that there was no 
better stimulus to saving than house 
ownership. In particular, he asked for 
lower interest rates on loans, preferen- 
tial tax relief in respect of genuine 
house purchases and a more realistic 
attitude towards allowances for repairs. 
The number of those wanting 
houses and waiting for a chance to buy 
them was increasing daily, he said. 
Many of them were young people who 
were about to be married or who had 
been married for a few years and had 
families growing up. Many of them 
had been prevented from saving much 
by the high cost of living or because 
they had had to pay high rents for 
furnished accommodation. These 


young couples were often beaten by 
their inability to raise the deposit. 
“Once the Rent Bill has become 
law,’”’ said Mr. Berners Price, ‘‘the 
number of houses coming into the 
market will increase . . . and it will 
need only a relaxation of credit 
restrictions to bring buyers and sellers 
together again, and, from the national 
point of view, to provide encourage- 
ment for the conservation of existing 
housing assets as well as for the 
creation of new housing capital.’’ 


£19,900 FOR NEWMARKET 
ESTATE 


NE of the last auctions to be held 

before the Budget was that of 
French Hall, Moulton, near New- 
market, which was offered by Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff on behalf of 
Mr. J. F. Duff. French Hall stands in 
235 acres of pasture and arable and 
includes buildings for an attested 
dairy herd and bloodstock and five 
cottages. Vacant possession of the 
property was available, and the agents 
report that competition was keen, the 
bidding rising briskly to £19,900—an 
average of about £84 15s. an acre. 

Another property near Newmar- 
ket, of comparable size to French Hall, 
which Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff 
are offering privately, is the Fordham 
Abbey estate, which lies four miles to 
the north of the town alongside the 
Ely road. Here the land covers roughly 
245 acres and includes 64 acres of 
woods, which help towards making an 
excellent small shoot. Fordham Abbey 
itself is a medium-sized house dating 
from early-Georgian times. 


FOR SALE BESIDE THE SEA 


N unusual house for sale on the 
South coast is Villa La Mer, Hove, 
Sussex, which Messrs. Blake and Co. 
are offering on behalf of Mrs. Walter 
Nell. It is built after the manner of a 
ship, with terraces and promenade, 
three flags fluttering from the mast on 
the “‘bridge,’’ and has 120 ft. of private 
beach and a basin for anchorage within 
a few steps of the front door. The 
inside of the house is as remarkable as 
the outside, for it has a sun lounge in 
pink and black with matching plastic 
floor, a cinema to seat 15 with leather- 
panelled walls and a guest suite with 
its own front door and cocktail bar. 
£50,000 is being asked for the property. 
A more orthodox house for sale in 
Sussex is Ratton Wood, Willingdon, 
near Eastbourne, which Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Edgar 
Horne are offering on behalf of Sir 
Charles Taylor, M.P. It was built in 
the modern Georgian style by the late 
Sir Guy Dawber and stands in 44 
acres on the fringe of Willingdon Golf 
Course. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM’S 
COUNTRY HOME 


NOTICE issued by Sir Thomas 

and Lady Beecham states that 
owing to the increasing pressure of 
their engagements in London, in the 
Provinces, on the Continent and in the 
U.S., they have found it impossible 
to spend more than a very little time 
at their country house, Ramley, near 
Lymington, in the New Forest, and 
that they have reluctantly decided to 
sell it. The sale will take place by 
auction next month and will be handled 
by Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff's 
London office. 

On April 4 I stated that Peck- 
hams, an Elizabethan house at Hal- 
land, Sussex, had been sold on behalf 
of Sir Hartley Shawcross, Q.C., M.P. 
In fact, the property had only just 
come into the market and it is for sale 
privately through Messrs. St. John 
Smith and Son, Charles J. Parris and 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

PROCURATOR. 
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Whenever it is the time and place for a truly 
satisfying whisky, the discriminating man 
always tries to obtain Mackinlay’s. He knows 
it is certainly the finest—and one of Scotland’s 
oldest proprietary brands. 


MACKINLAY’S 


SCOTCH WHISKY Estd. 1820 


AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


786 GOUN DR Ys Elbe ARIE 


“MORE for your , 


esha sas he} s3y7/ 


NUFFIELD 


you get: 


money with @iuaaiaa, 


MORE WORK PER GALLON! MORE STANDARD EQUIPMENT! MORE 
TIME-SAVING RELIABILITY ! MORE SOURCES OF IMPLEMENT POWER! 


ri = 


ee - 


PLUS MANY OTHER BIG FEATURES - 2385 


DRIVING EASE AND SAFETY | UNIT CONSTRUCTION | 


EASES MAINTENANCE 
Clutch can be dismantled without dis- u 
Final drive | 
gears housed in separate unit from gear- | 


Develops 45 b.h.p. | Deep seat automatically corrects for 
for high performance Handy 
with great econom 
peas gearbox ae | controls, shields and non-slip sur- 
field-power, road | 
speed. 


angle and leg length. 
turbing engine or gearbox. 
faces ensure complete safety. 

| box. Easily accessible engine. | 


SIX SOURCES OF 
IMPLEMENT POWER 
P.T.O., Belt Pulley, 
Hydraulic 
Tappings. Plus independent 

P.O; 


INDEPENDENT P.T.O. GENEROUS STANDARD 


EQUIPMENT | 


(optional extra) gives tractor and Drawbar, 


Includes hand and foot | 
brakes, hour-meter, | 


implement drives independently or Hydraulic Lift, two 
together, eliminates need for a eee 

a : electric starting, num- 
power units on most driven if required, ber plates, adjustable | 
implements. draw-bar. 


~~] Diesel £567 - 10 - 0 (basic) I.P.T.O. £70 - 0-0 extra 


WIDE ADAPTABILITY 
for instance... 


Adjustments to front and rear 
tracks are quick and easy 

to make; front wheels from 
522” by one inch steps to 714”, 
rear wheels from 53” to 887 

A V-twin assembly is an 
attractive optional extra for 
rapid on-site conversion to 
tricycle form. 


- FREE BENEFITS FOR DRIVERS 


Membership of the B.M.C. 
Drivers’ Club offers many benefits 
including free insurance and legal 
advice. It costs nothing to join. 
Send for full details. 


* allthis...and a 12 months 
warranty too ! 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD (AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), COWLEY, OXFORD 


Overseas Business: 


and culling as at goes / 


No matter how long or tough # 
the grass the HAYTER MOTOR 
SCYTHE will not choke and ; 
produces a neat, trim finish 
without effort. 


Illustrated is the 26 inch 
HAYTER SCYTHE _ self- 
propelled by a Villiers 250 c.c. 
4-stroke engine. Trailer seat 
available as optional extra. 


This might happen to you ! 


Cash Price 


£108 


delivered U.K. 
or initial 
payment of 

£3 OE OU Ae!) 
and 8 m’thly 
payments of 
2G | 


HAYTERS (Sales) Ltd. 
8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s. Stortford, Herts 


The thief is a swift, cunning 
fellow who wastes no time on the 
job. But a moment or two’s 
delay in forcing an entry may 
upset his plans and so save you 


serious loss and distress. That’s 
why it pays to fit Hobbs Hart 
special locks and security devices. 
Ingeniously designed and 


robustly built, you can rely upon 
them to obstruct the efforts of 
burglars. But be sure to specify 
Hobbs Hart—makers of strong 
rooms, safes and thief-resisting 
equipment for the Bank of 
England, Tower of London, 
Government Departments and 
leading commercial firms. 


HOBBS HART 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Headquarters 


of Home 


Security 


‘STOP HIM!’ is the title of an informative leaflet illus- 
trating a range of Hobbs Hart home security devices. 
Send for a copy now and take it with you on a tour of 
your property to enable you to see where vulnerable 
points need strengthening. Hobbs Hart & Co., Ltd., 
(Dept. C.), Staffa Road, London, E.10. 


Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


UA 
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The secret of successful egg production is 
the use of correct equipment. We have 
been building laying batteries for over 30 
years and our experience has shown that 
to get the most successful results no more 
than two birds should be housed in one 
compartment, as this allows accurate and 
quick culling of unproductive birds. 

We supply a complete range of batteries all 
with distinctive features and shall be 
pleased to send you the fullest details. 

We also manufacture tier brooders, hovers, egg 


cleaners, debeakers, pluckers and ancillary 
marketing equipment. 


COPE & COPE IT 


Vastern Road Reading (Tel. 54491-2). 
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THE NEW OVERTIME 
RULES 


workers’ unions for a shorter 

working week—44 hours in- 
ad of 47—the Agricultural Wages 
ard” for England: -and: Wales has 
oposed to keep the present hours, 
t there will be a new ruling on hours 
at qualify as overtime. There was 
unanimous vote, employers voting 
th employees and the Muinister’s 
pointed members, in favour of over- 
ne payment for work in excess of 
hours on week-days and after 12 
on on the weekly short day. Eight- 
\d-a-half hours is a long enough day 
r normal working at the minimum 
ige, and if extra time is needed to 
tch up with urgent seasonal work, 
ch as corn sowing or harvest, no 
ie will grudge the payment of over- 
ne after the 8} hour day. The com- 
omise over the weekly short day is 
so reasonable. Usually this short 
iy is a Saturday, but on dairy farms 
ere is necessarily one man who takes 
s short day on another week-day 
thaps Tuesday, Wednesday or 
hursday, according to his choice, 
hich may be the local market day. 
‘e may come to a 44-hour week for 
€ minimum wage, which would add 
msiderably to the overtime pay- 
ents on most farms. I have not seen 
reckoning of the addition to farmers’ 
sts which the new ruling will make. 
is sure to be confirmed by the Board 
-its next meeting on May 8. 


y the claim made by the farm- 


ecurity of Tenure 


HE Agriculture Bill now before 

the House of Commons does not 
uch the difficulties that have arisen 
| operating Part II of the Agriculture 
ct, 1947, and the Agricultural Hold- 
igs Act, 1948. Two out of every three 
otices to quit are turned down under 
1e present arrangements. It would 
e well for Parliament to face the fact 
vat a landlord is unlikely to be able 
) get rid of a tenant because he wants 
» farm the land himself or.put in a 
ounger, more enterprising, tenant, or 
jaybe convert two uneconomic farms 
ito one holding that will command a 
ood tenant willing to pay a decent 
ent. Security of tenure has become 
90 rigid, and this is not to the benefit 
f agriculture as a whole. At the same 
ime everyone is agreed that the good 
irmer should be able to rely on 
ecurity of tenure against the caprice 
f a man who buys agricultural 
roperty but has little knowledge of 
arming matters and who may have a 
articular bee in his bonnet. The 
armer whose living and home are in- 
‘olved must be protected from such a 
andlord, who might repeatedly give 
otice to quit for no good cause. Do 
ve really need the county agricultural 
xecutive committee and the Minister 
f Agriculture to be brought in to 
ettle such cases? Should not the 
gricultural land tribunal, an inde- 
endent body with no political strings, 
ye the sole arbiter? The tribunal has 
. barrister appointed by the Lord 
shancellor as chairman and, with 
he addition of practical men with 
ocal knowledge, is surely capable 
f deciding such disputes between 
andlord and tenant. 


Late Sowing 


. Wer has given fine opportunities 
to catch up with the calendar, 
und those who are blessed with easy 
working land that dries easily have 
inished the spring sowing programme. 
Che first sowings show extraordinarily 
strong in the drills, thanks to the warm 
soil temperatures we have had since 
February. We do not take enough 
account of soil temperatures in judging 
2 season. If the ground is still cold 
und more rain comes after, sowing 


conditions prevent growth, however 
early sowing has been done. It is true 
that the application of fertilisers 
through a combine drill, so that the 


‘plant food lies close to the germinating 


grain, helps a quick start, but we are 
still mainly dependent on nature for 
favourable or unfavourable conditions 
at spring sowing time. The clay-land 
farmers have had a disappointing 
winter and spring. Their ground has 
lain wet and without winter frost to 
help make a tilth. Forcing a tilth with 
the heavy discs and cultivators is 
expensive and never as good as what 
nature can do. But there has been no 
choice this time. I am glad to hear 
from a friend in Buckinghamshire that 
in the past fortnight he has been able 
to tackle his plough furrows that were 
showing green with grass rubbish, and 
make a passable seed-bed for spring 
oats and wheat. 


Profit Point for Beet 


N the point where the sugar-beet 

crop begins to show a profit a 
report from Cambridge University 
School of Agriculture points out that, 
if the gross cost is put at £60 an acre 
and the price is £6 8s. per ton for 
beet of 16.5 per cent. sugar content, 
nearly 9} tons of washed beet are 
necessary to cover costs. It is just over 
84 tons if the tops are allowed for at 
their value for feeding. Every ton 
above this yield will increase the profit 
by £5 5s. after allowing for carting, 
clamping and transport to the 
factory. 


Milk Prices 


N the next 12 months the Milk Mar- 

keting Board expects to have to 
handle 40 million gallons more than 
the record production of 1956/57 and 
pay 1#d.-2d. a gallon less on average. 
Mr. J. L. Davies, the Board’s general 
manager, told Welsh farmers at Llan- 
drindod Wells that if the Board could 
gain one gallon more of liquid milk 
sales it could carry three additional 
gallons in manufacturing without 
affecting producers’ prices. The manu- 
facturing market with doubled output 
of British cheese and butter is in real 
difficulties. We have to take less than 
we like for our milk, and so do the 
New Zealanders whose Minister of 
Agriculture is over here at the 
moment. Rightly enough the Milk 
Board has made the sharpest cuts in 
winter milk prices—3d. a gallon less 
for November, December and Jan- 
uary, and ld. a gallon comes off the 
summer price. The milk produced in 
mid-winter is still the most expensive 
and when made into butter and cheese 
results in the heaviest loss. 


Cheaper Danish Bacon 


ENMARK has been unloading 

here an accumulation of cheap 
““middles’,—that is the bacon that 
remains after the hams have been 
removed and sold in the lucrative 
dollar market. This has caused a 
sharp drop in bacon prices in Britain, 
so a Scottish bacon curer informs me. 
He calls this unfair competition. Is it 
really? Any bacon coming in from a 
foreign country pays 10 per cent. 
import tariff and our own curers have 
a nice export trade in hams for dollars. 
The truth of the matter seems to be 
that bacon prices here had until 
recent weeks been kept at an unduly 
high level because Denmark, the main 
source of imports, limited her ship- 
ments to keep up the price here. Then 
other countries came along with 
supplies and it no longer paid Den- 
mark to keep off the British market 
those “‘middles’”” which had accumu- 
lated. It is the old story of supply 
and demand. CINCINNATUS. 
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LIMITED 


BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


Precast Reinforced Concrete 


BUILDINGS 


— built to last for ever — no deterioration 
— no painting — no maintenance — fire-resistant 
— hygienic — rot-proof — clear roof-space 


Factories 
Laboratories 
Practice-schools 
and Stables 
cost less — 
if they’re 
ATCOST 
BUILT 


Barns 
Warehouses 
‘Storage-sheds 
~ Covered-yards 
-Grain-stores 
Impl'm't-sheds 
Lorry-garages 
Fruit-sheds 


ATCOST 
BUILDINGS 


are supplied with 
concrete stanchions, 
rafters and purlins; 
big-six corrugated 
asbestos sheeting for 
gable-peaks & roof; 
asbestos ridging, fin- 
ials, barge-boards, 
guttering and down- 
pipes. Side-sheeting, 
lean-to’s, extra bays 
and spans, can easily 
be added later. 


Spans: 15 ft. — 45 ft. 
Length: unlimited 
Bays : normally 15 ft. 


Compare our quotation 
with those of other makers 
and then remember 
that ours includes 
DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS 
AND ERECTION 


State your needs 
and we will submit 
FREE quotation 
and illustrated 
brochure. 


LIMITED 
14-38 PADDOCK WOOD, KENT :: Paddock Wood 333-7 
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CM Ly | 
Fi. BLALBPAAN & SONS LTD.) |) 
6 S96 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. y 


ST. ALBANS ABBEY, 1850 
Water-Colour by CORNELIUS VARLEY. Size 164” x 21” 
THIRTY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION OF 
EARLY ENGLISH 
WATER-COLOURS 


A set of 6 single and 2 


NOW ON VIEW Hepplewhite Arm Chairs. | 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY LE? 


148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: MAYfair 5116 Established 1876 Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TELEPHONE HYOE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOUE. PICCY, LONDON 


Established 1869 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS || () FAINTING 


ST. JOHNS PLACE, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
AND WORKS OF ART 


= 
Dial 


SILVER TANKARD 
Date 
WILLIAM & MARY 
1689 

Maker probably 
JONAH KIRK 


From the 
collection of Old 
English silver 
displayed in 
Garrard’s 
showrooms at 
Khe ve 


esc is a4 


nocd GAR GEee ee eee ae GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


British and Continental China and Glass. 


Pictures by old and modern masters. Crown Jewellers 
Longease and Bracket Clocks, etc., ete. formerly 
THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 
GRAMS. : UVES. PERTH PHONE: 2226 (3 lines) 112 REGENT STREET + LONDON + W.1 TELEPHONE - REGENT 3021 


i 


IEW BOOKS 


PARSON, 
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SQUIRE 


AND ANTIQUARY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Christian Soldier, a life of the Rev. 

Sabine Baring-Gould by William 
urcell (Longmans, 21s.), Mr. John 
etjeman says: “I am far more 
\debted to him for a romantic sense 
| place and local legend than I am to 
ay other writer. However inaccurate 
2 may be, he loves the stories he tells 
ad the places he describes and he 
ivests all that he writes with a sense 
[ awe before the presence of God and 
lis saints.” 

“Romantic sense.”’ “ Inaccurate.”’ 
hese are not qualities with a wide 
ppeal to-day. Inaccuracy won’t do 
hen you are splitting the atom or 
uilding an “electronic brain.”’ As for 
1e romantic sense, the best comment 
n what is thought of it nowadays is 


e his introduction to Onward 


that happened. He took Orders, and, 
when a curate in the industrial town of 
Horbury in West Yorkshire, he made 
his second breach with tradition. He 
fell in love with Grace Taylor, a 16- 
year-old mill girl, sent her off for a 
couple of years to live with friends 
from whom she would learn the speech 
and manners of her new station, and 
then married her. The marriage lasted 
for 47 years and was successful. Why 
not? Of all the pictures here repro- 
duced in illustration I like best the 
face of little Grace Taylor of Popple- 
ton’s mill. 

Baring-Gould wrote his Remin- 
iscences, but, so far as his personal life 
was concerned, he was not a revealing 
writer. This has been a drawback for 
Mr. Purcell, whose book lacks some of 


PVA AAUAAUAACAAAAAAA AMAA 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. By William Purcell 
(Longmans, 21s.) 


THE WAYS OF THE SEA. By Roger Pilkington 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 


WILD-FOWL OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By Peter Scott and Hugh Boyd 
(COUNTRY LIFE, 21s.) 
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hat when publishers classify their 
ares they have a section called 
Romance,” into which is stuffed all 
he gush and nonsense that whiles 
way the leisure time of those who 
now no better. Romance, especially 
ith the accent on the first syllable, is, 
ke glamour, that mysterious and 
ubtle word, fallen among thieves. 

Mr. Betjeman, with his “all that 
e writes,’ overstates the case, for 
saring-Gould wrote much that was 
elow his own best mark; but it is 
ell to be reminded that creative 
iting has a wide freedom. It is not 
alled upon to be “accurate’’ or to 
onfine itself to “realism.” If it can 
ive us truth, it need not concern itself 
ith decimal points. And truth, often 
nough, can be best expressed when 
acts are forgotten. All these things 
1ust be borne in mind when we are 
onsidering the best work of Baring- 
ould or any other “‘romantic”’ writer. 


BORN INTO PRIVILEGE 

As for the man, if the man and the 
iter can be put apart, his most 
triking quality, as he appears here in 
Ir. Purcell’s book, is what some 
rould call obstinacy and some stead- 
astness. He was born into privilege. 
lis childhood and youth were spent 
1 travelling with his parents all over 
‘urope. He went up to Cambridge, 
nd then at two points he broke away 
rom the convention of the class he 
elonged to. He went as a lay worker 
oa Pimlico church. This pointed to 
is taking Orders, and it was in the 
onvention that the family living of 
ew Trenchard in Devon should 
© to a young son. It was Sabine’s 
usiness, as the elder, to be a layman 
nd a squire. His father was firm on 
he point. Sabine was firmer. He 
ecame eventually both squire and 
arson of Lew Trenchard. 

But a long time passed before 


the living colour one would have liked 
it to have. We do not know what 
Baring-Gould’s relations were with 
Grace’s family or what his family’s 
relations were with her. We do not 
know who was present at the wedding. 
All we know is that she played her part 
eventually as lady of the manor with 
grace and sweetness and that she bore 
many children. 


PROLIFIC WRITINGS 

From the moment of his marriage 
he became a recluse. “The world of 
power and position knew him no 
more,’ says Mr. Purcell. He began 
to write, and to the end of his days he 
wrote and wrote and wrote. Much of 
his writing was on religious matters. 
He set forth abundantly what Mr. 
Purcell calls “the message of the 
Church for the Victorian equivalent 
of the Light Programme mentality.” 
His ecclesiastical superiors ignored 
him. In most matters he was in- 
different to the opinion of others, when 
aware of it, which was not often. That 
he didn’t get even an honorary 
canonry “was the only mark of 
indifference which he felt; but he feit 
this keenly.’”” He didn’t live long 
enough to know that the Bishops of 
Exeter and Plymouth shared the job 
of burying him: belated and excessive 
attention. 

He spent 43 years as squarson 
of Lew Trenchard, writing, geologis- 
ing, digging up ancient monuments, 
rescuing folk-songs, attending to the 
spiritual needs of his flock, and seeing 
nobody but his neighbours. “His 
bibliography includes more than 130 
volumes.’ It is odd that a man who 
was writing ceaselessly for more than 70 
years, on any and every subject, is to- 
day virtually unknown save as the 
author of the hymn Onward Christian 
Soldiers, which, he said, he, ‘knocked 
off in about ten minutes.’’ But did 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE. CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A RARE SMALL QUEEN ANNE KNEEHOLE DESK, IN BLACK LACQUER 
DECORATED IN GILT. Circa. 1710. 
Measurements: 2 ft. 9 ins. long. 1 ft.9 ins. wide. 2 ft. 6 ins. high. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN SILVER COFFEE POT. 
BY JOHN GAMON, LONDON 1727. 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art © 


A Chinese porcellanous jardiniere with the decoration incised under a celadon glaze. 
MING DYNASTY: A.D. 1368-1644. Height: 32 inches. Width: 124 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIOUESVANDAAN EAR 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decore, Aberdeen 


515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


Antique Chippendale mahogany 
full-length wardrobe of fine quality 
and proportions. Overall height 
6 ft. 34 ins., depth 1 ft. 114 ins., 
length 4 ft. 232 ins. Price £75. 


A pair of early 19th century 
Ormolu Candelabra, the col- 
umns of which are inset with 
sage green panels decorated 
with flowers. Height 20% ins. 

Price £65 Pair. 


Wesi7/ ; 


EST. 1866 B ] G G S EST. 1866 
of 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


ONE OF A SET OF FOUR HEPPLEWHITE ELBOW CHAIRS WITH PAINTED AND 
GILDED DECORATION IN THE FRENCH MANNER. Circa 1780. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


ROCOCO SILVER 


A Fine Set of 4 GEORGE II Candlesticks (1751), by Thomas Gilpin. 


Height : 11 ins. Weight : 125 ozs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone: 3724 Established: 1790 


THE 
CAMELLIA 


GWT ®O 


A monograph containing 20 


8-colour reproductions from 
original paintings by Raymond 
Boothe and Paul Jones, to- 


gether with an historical intro- 


duction and botanical texts to 
each plate. 


Format 18 ins. X 13 ins. 
Bound in decorated boards 


Price 75/- net 


THE URQUHART PRESS 
SALES DEPT. 
98 ST. MARTIN'S LANE W.C.2 


“More gripping than a thriller.”’ 
—Weekly Scotsman 


SEA LARK 


Fishing, Sailing and Hunting 
Adventures in the Caribbean 
THOMAS HELM 


Here is a real man’s book crammed 
with exciting adventures. “‘If you 
like 
and action, this is your book.”— 
Illus. 18s. 


reading of non-stop thrills 


BRISTOL ENG. WORLD. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


a BOOKS ¢# 


NEW, SECONDHAND 
AND RARE 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 
* 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 
You buy best-selling Novels (published 
at 10/6, 12/6 & more) for only 4/-. 

Write today for details! 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


Sa 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


he? He talked of having written it for 
Sunday school children to march to on 
Whit-Sunday in 1865, singing it to a 
tune of his own arrangement from a 
Haydn symphony. But Mr. Purcell 
assures us that the hymn appeared 
over Baring-Gould’s initials in the 
Church Times of October 15, 1864. In 
any case, would it have survived with- 
out the stirring tune that Sullivan 
later supplied? I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Purcell that while the hymn 
“coniidently, almost stridently, urges 
others along, it yet enshrines no 
spiritual experience.” There can, 
however, be no doubt to anyone who 
reads this book that the young man 
who wrote the hymn developed in 
spriritual perception as life unrolled 
and became a great amateur of what 
Mr. Betjeman calls the “loving 
enjoyment of life.” 


HOW THE SEA BEHAVES 


Mr. Roger Pilkington began his 
career as a research scientist, but has 
now turned to writing. In The Ways 
of the Sea (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 12s. 6d.) we have the two quali- 
ties of science and imagination work- 
ing hand in hand to produce an 
admirable book, most attractively 
written. The author seems to know 
what makes the sea behave as it does 
better than anyone I have read, but 
his knowledge of the facts does not 
destroy or even limit his sense of 
wonder. Writing of the waves and the 
tides, the one inconstant, the other 
predictable, he says: “ Neither of the 
two great forces of the sea will halt 
to make way for the other. Moving 
serenely with the tremendous power 
which they contain, the waves ride 
out the tides and the tides let the 
ocean rollers slide over their shoulders. 
And because the one or the other must 
always vary from day to day and 
place to place, from calm to gale, 
shoal to deep, solstice to equinox and 
perigee to apogee, the sea which sur- 
rounds our islands brings to the 
sailor and the landsman alike an 
unending variety of beauty, adventure 
and sheer wonder.” 

Mr. Pilkington is a sailor himself 
and knows what the sea can do. Some 
nights “when the moon shone on a 
glassy surface quite suddenly our 
boat would heave up as though lifted 
on the back of a sea monster and drop 
to lie quiet once more for another 
half minute before rising and falling 
again.’ What they were getting was 
“all that was left of big waves 
driven up by a storm 1,500 miles out 
in the Atlantic, waves which had 
travelled onward night and day, 
outstripping the storm along its own 
path.” 


POWER OF THE WAVES 


He brings out clearly the speed, 
strength and weight of water. The 
weight of a great wave is almost 
unbelievable and happy is the sailor 
who can take it bows-on. “ Moving at 
high speed and with the weight of 
several steam-rollers innocently hid- 
den in every yard of its frontage, such 
a wave can smash a drifter to pieces 
... Big ships have had their propellors 
knocked right off by the force of a 
really big wave taken at the wrong 
angle.” 

Waves, tides and currents use the 
three great forces here considered, and 
of all the currents the Gulf Stream is 
the one we should be most thankful 
for. Without it, “our tides would 
come and go in summer only. and the 
waves would never run in winter up 
our shores, for the beaches would be 


packed with thick contorted ice and 
our ports would lie as idle and deserted 
throughout the winter months as the 
harbours of the Hudson Bay.”’ 

But though the tides, waves and 
currents are causes of many things— 
of the separation of England from the 
Continent, of the building up of the 
coast here and its erosion there—they 
are themselves consequences as well 
as causes: consequences of the relation- 
ship of the earth to sun and moon. 
On all these matters Mr. Pilkington’s 
book is full of easily assimilable matter, 
far and away the best popular book 
on its subject that I have ever read. 


BRITISH WILD-FOWL 


Wild-fowl of the British Isles, by 
Peter Scott and Hugh Boyd (Country 
Lire, 21s.), is an admirably set-out 
reference book. It gives, in words and 
pictures, likenesses of “all the wild- 
fowl so far recorded as having occurred 
in a wild state in the British Isles, 
together with three species 
originally introduced by man but now 
established in a feral state.’”” Each of 
the wild-fowl is considered in a 
separate note which gives information 
on how to recognise the bird, what its 
range is throughout the world, where 
it is to be found in the British Isles, 
and how many probably exist here, 
what food it eats, where the nests are 
built and what goes on in them. At 
the end of the book are Mr. Peter 
Scott’s admirable paintings of all the 


birds considered, together with a 
bibliography which will enable a 
student to find fuller information. 


The authors tell us that knowledge of 
some elementary facts is “still sur- 
prisingly inadequate,” but what know- 
ledge there is we find here admirably 
summarised. 


THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 


WO books on the four centuries of 

Roman rule in Britain are Leonard 
Cottrell’s Seeing Roman Britain 
(Evans, 2ls.), and G. M. Durant’s 
Journey into Roman Britain (Bell, 
20s.). Both are intended primarily 
for the layman and give good general 
pictures of the period; Mr. Cottrell 
follows the main Roman roads and 
describes the antiquities to be found 
on each, whereas Mr. Durant’s 
approach is more chronological, be- 
ginning with the subjugation of 
Britain under Claudius and ending 
with an account of the forts of the 
Saxon shore. 

Naturally each author deals more 
fully with some things than with 
others: thus, if one wants a guide to 
the Antonine Wall one will turn to Mr. 
Cottrell’s book, or if one is interested 
in Lullingstone Villa to Mr. Durant’s. 
Mr. Cottrell tends to write in a chatty 
style, which makes his book more of a 
personal record than a useful guide; 
Mr. Durant’s book is more informa- 
tive, better written and illustrated, 
and more easily portable. 


FOR THE BIRD WATCHER 


ICHAEL LISTER has compiled 

The Bird Watcher's Reference 
Book (Phoenix House, 45s.), a useful 
guide to the sort of knowledge that 
anyone who takes more than a casual 
interest in birds needs if he is to make 
the most of his observations, and still 
more if he intends to communicate 
them to others. It includes informa- 
tion about weather, and the types of 
vegetation to be found in Britain and 
their relevance to birds, hints on how 
to write up one’s observations for 
learned journals, a directory of periodi- 
cals, institutions and observatories 
concerned with birds, and a glossary 
of ornithological terms, and is fully 
indexed. 


NI 
Se 


SUN WAY 


CVO 


neco 


Your best bedroom will look 
prettier, your living room more 
gracious, your dining room more 
dignified—your whole house cooler 
in summer, warmer in winter when you 
dress your windows in pastel 
coloured Sunway Vevo Blinds. 

So practical too; providing privacy, 
preventing draughts and protecting 
fabric from fading. 

Insist on Sunway at your nearest 
retailer. Free colour brochure CL 


VENETIAN VOGUE LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


gwe every Koon 
a SUNWAY sz 
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LONDON SHOE NEWS 


Shoe of the season. The new 
B a lly tailored ‘coronet’ throat is elastic- 

backed and exceptionally comfortable. 
Black suede or blue, or fine soft calf 


of Switzerland 


in black. All in a, B and c fittings. 


6 gns. 


116/7 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 
21/2 SLOANE ST., S.W.1I. 
260 REGENT ST., W.1. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


S 
cn, 
PRESENTATION PLATE JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS ANTIQUE SILVER Yj, 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. Nee 


—> 
y **ANDES” (26,000 tons) and “ALCANTARA”’ (23,009 tons) 


June 8 ANDES 15 days | Aug3 ALCANTARA 15 day 
Messina, Venice, Palma Santander, Naples, Barcelona 

July 13 ALCANTARA 15 days | Aug 12 ANDES 19 day 
Mediterranean, Lisbon Norwegian Fjords, Northern Capitals 

July 27 ANDES 15 days | Sept 1 ANDES 21 day 
Mediterranean, Lisbon Mediterranean, Istanbul, Lisbon 


*“ ANDES” is equipped with anti-roll stabilisers for greater comfort at sea. 


ONE SITTING ONLY AT MEALS 


Details from your Local Travel Agent or Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Ma nsion House 0522. America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 9646 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


FOR CRUISING AT ITS BEST 


Two from a Set of four Antique Dishes and Covers. Made in London in 1770 by Septimus and 
James Crespell, and bearing the Arms of the 5th Duke of Bolton. 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


Dress and jacket of pure silk shantung with short 
straight jacket with low-set armholes. The dress 
underneath is a sheath with a flat tuck circling the 
waist (Dorville). Striped organza hat in tones of blue 
(Kate Day 


RENCH Fortnight, held immediately before 
the Queen’s State visit to Paris, brought some 
of the sparkle of France to England with 
vish window displays throughout the country 
nd fashion parades ranging from the work of 
slebrated names of the Paris couture to the 
nitted suits and dresses and the beach clothes 
vat can be bought off the peg in this country. 
he wines of France were served at the dress 
10ws in the London stores and Woollands placed 
ouillabaisse, flown over from a famous Mar- 
illes restaurant, on their menu for the occasion, 
aged a display of gay French beach clothes and 
ecked the store with French perfume, carna- 
ons, cosmetics and fabrics. Debenham and 
teebody’s beach clothes came from the Riviera 
nd were shown after a short series of models 
om the Paris couturiers. Harrods’ windows held 
collection of porcelain, textiles, furniture, 
ibrics, cosmetics and model clothes all against 
very French-looking décor. Inside the entire 
lection of Christian Dior designs made in this 
muntry could be seen. To crown it all the 
hambre Syndicale, the association that controls 
1e French couture, held a display of the most 
\bulous creations from Paris in aid of the fund 
x fighting poliomyelitis. Here, the items that 
ave made the fashion headlines for this spring 
ould be seen. 
The fount of fashion inspiration clearly lies 
| Paris and is typified in a Pierre Balmain light 
veed suit shown by Debenham and Freebody. 


7s 
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over the armholes (Paul Jonas) 


This cotton poplin frock illustrates new points—a wide 

skirt pieated softly at the waist, a bodice that has a double- 

breasted fastening and a scarf folded round a low neckline 
(Horrockses) 


A heavy cotton dress and jacket striped 
black and off-white has a straight jacket 
with flat tucks running up the sides and 


793 


The cut cannot be defined or copied 
easily, for the short jacket hangs from 
the shoulders, but is not straight. It 
dips a trifle at the back and just covers 
the waist in front, where it is nicked 
at the hemline and fitted very 
slightly. At the back a barrel shape 
is just indicated, The collar stands 
well away from the throat in the 
manner of this year and sleeves are 
put in well below the soft drooping 
shoulder line. It has a most casual 
appearance, which is, of course, 
completely deceptive. 

The beach clothes from the 
Riviera, shown by Debenham and 
Freebody, were gay and fresh and 
cut on much the same lines as our 
own. The beach jacket or overblouse, 
resembling a pyjama jacket, over a 
one-piece bathing suit or two-piece 
sunsuit is the leading style of the 
summer. It is shown in printed and 
plain cottons and in Turkish towelling, 
always in brilliant colours. The resort 
dresses are charming with gored 
fluttery-looking skirts, often banded 
with a stripe of colour and with 
strapless tops. They are printed all 
over in flowery designs or made in 
strong plain colours, such as gentian 
blue, geranium pink or lemon or are 
white. Beach capes of Turkish 
towelling are cut on full swaggering 
lines and hang from shoulder to knee 
with a gay narrow border. Poncho 
jackets, a straight piece of material 
with a hole for the head, slip over 
and fall from the shoulders nearly 
to the hem of a swimsuit. Shorts are 
of the briefest possible variety. The 
French apply the technique of an 
evening dress bodice to their bathing 
suits, with gathered panels and 
gussets to mould them to a plant 
line. Fabrics are very varied, all 
kinds of flowered cottons, piqués, 
silks and satins being used. 

At Woollands sarong drapery is 
used on a printed cotton bikini in 
vermilion and yellow. Others, very 
brief indeed, are in plain colours with 
beach coats of towelling or matching 
cotton. Jeans in brilliant sail cloth 
come with useful round-necked 
sleeveless cotton sweaters, both cut 


A shirt-waist dress in mn itural- 
coloured shantung silk is belted with 
snakeskin and has pearl buttons 
(London Town) 


with complete simplicity. A crisp 
striped dress can be worn belted in 
with lime green or hanging straight 
from a yoke on the shoulders like 
a Victorian nightgown. A pale blue 
linen dress and short jacket was 
accompanied by a wonderful high- 
crowned sailor hat in chipstraw of 
a deeper blue. These schemes in 
two tones of one colour are a 
feature of the French styles, for at 
Debenham and Freebody one of the 
prettiest outfits was comprised of 
tapered slacks of pale green linen 
accompanied by a shirt in dark 
green and black in a design like a 
tie silk and ‘well pouched at the 
back. The greens were separated by 
a deep cummerbund of cherry silk. 
But yellow has been the most 
prominent colour among the French 
beach fashions shown in London, 
whether as jeans or shorts, as a 
poncho jacket or as the central 
flower motif for a beach dress or 
evening dress. 


HE English cotton dresses in 
the shops follow the main lines 
of fashion with wide collars rolling 
well away from the throat, or scarf 
ends that cross over and _ slot 
through on the point of a neckline; 
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Pleated all over, this dress is in turquoise cotton spotted with 
black and has closely pleated bands of the black (Marshall 
and Snelgrove) 


(Right) An easy summer sandal in pale pink kid, printed with 
small garlands of flowers and leaves on white (Ferragamo) 


Cotton poplin in ginger brown is used for a dress worn with 
a striped vest. Bands edge the sleeves (Spectator Sports) 


" 


or there will be a _ boat-shap 
neckline and close-fitting elbo} 
length sleeves. The straight 
houette with pouching back and 
top cut like a long-sleeved shir 
prevalent. Indeed, it is the sleey 
on so many of the summer washil 
frocks that make them look” 
different from last year’s cro 
Not all the shirtwaisters hay 
straight skirts, as the wide ski 
composed of deep box pleats al 
looks very stylish this summe 
especially in a plain colour 
piqué or poplin. 

What have come to be terme 
“town’’ cottons are present 
abundance. There are black co 
piqué dresses with jackets, th 
dresses with straight-cut ski 
and bodices shaped like a taff 
The same style in one of ff 
popular blond tones or white ~ 
equally chic. Prints mix sever 
dark colours for cottons that hay 
the sheen of a satin, or are ribbe 
so that they look like an otto 
silk. These dresses are co 

—structed with gores and necklin 
in ‘the same way as a silk dre 
that might go to Ascot. For tt 
tailored cotton suits in prints, ty 
pale colours are mixed for fabri 
that are as heavy as a linen. 

The pale tortoiseshell bro 
and the beige and putty tone 
look particularly smart in linen ¢ 
one of the mixtures that resemb! 
either a slub linen or shantun 
Processing has made them all b 
creaseless. 1 

Bracelet-length sleeves ha’ 

displaced long ones on the jackets, and th 

dresses are collarless with a few folds as the onl 
ornamentation on the bodice. With these pla 
tailored suits go all types of hats—toques an 
coolies composed entirely of flowers, ¢ 
plain mushroom shapes in a light wide str 
that looks like bamboo and is plaited loos 
Sometimes the mushroom-shaped brim 
composed entirely of large flowers made © 
the rustic straw. At Scotts they show chi 
panama Homburg shapes with dented cro 
and these are worn tilted back slightly. For 
more formal occasion there are bowlers @ 
sheer black crinoline straw with a red r0§ 
nodding in front. . 
Perhaps the biggest novelty of all has b 

launched by the Swiss, who have designed b 

and belts with nylon lingerie to match 
larkspur blue, geranium pink and dove gre} 

The Youthcraft sets look remarkably elega 

and there is no real reason why women shoul 
be inexorably committed to the peach pink 
pale blues and white. The girdles are made? 
three lengths. Some of the high-waisted desigi 
zip up one side and the same specificatiol 
exactly as in the American counterparts hal 
been used. The slips inlet with lace matt 
exactly with one grey set inlet with white lac 
insertion. Key workers from the English facto 
have been flown to Switzerland for a course’ 
training in finishing and working the new 
of machinery needed for some of the process 
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